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The ror of CHARLES II. 1 
continued. A. D. 1679. i 


HE RENE of * laſt nts. 
ment had been ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
ed, and even openly accuſed, of _ 
corruption; and the preſent re- 
preſentatives lay under the ſame 

imputation. A ſtrict 5 was made ipto 
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a matter which reſteded fuch diſgrace upon | 


that aſſembly; but it appeared upon epquiry, - 
that che complaint was almoſt” entirely _ 
 groundlefſs. Sir Stephen Fox, paymaſter, 
acknowledged to the houſe, that nine mem- 


bers were -gratified with penſions, tothe” 


amount of three thouſand four hundred 
pounds: and after a very rigorous ſearch by 
a private committee, eight more penſioners 
were diſcovered. Soon after the ſtanding 
army and the king's guards were voted by 
the commons to be wholly illegal. 1 
Arbitrary impriſonment is à practice, 
Which, in a greater or leſs degree, prevails in 
almoſt every government, except in that of 
Britain; and our abſolute ſecurity againſt 
this grievance, we owe to the efforts of the 
preſent parliament : a circumſtance, which 
will for ever endear its memory to every 
lover of civil liberty. The Great Charter 
laid the foundation of this valuable privi- 
lege; the Petition of Right confirmed and 
enlarged it; but many improvements were 
ſill neceſſary to render it compleat, and to 
prevent any oppreſſion from miniſters and 


| judges. The act of Habeas Corpus, paſſed © 


this ſeſſion, anſwered all theſe excellent pur- 

This act ordained, that no perſon ſhould 

be ſent priſoner beyond ſea : that no Judge, 
R ; | under 
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CnarLles II. 3 
under the ſevereſt penalties, ſhall refuſe to 
any priſoner a writ of Habeas Corpus, by 


which the goaler is required to produce in 


court the body of the pniſoner - (whence the 
writ has its name) and to certify the cauſe 
of his commitment and detainer : that, if 
the goal lie within twenty miles of the 
judge, the writs be obeyed in three days; 
and fo proportionably for greater diſtances: 
that every priſoner be indicted the firſt term 
_ after his commitment, and brought to trial 
In the ſubſequent term; and that no man, 
_ after being. diſcharged by order of court, 
be commited anew for the ſame offence. _ 
The king had obſerved, in his. ſpeech to . 
the parliament, that his revenue was bur- 
thened with many anticipations ; that thoſe. 
branches, granted in 1669 and 1670, would 
ſoon expire; and that the fleet was in a very 
decayed condition, and ſtood in need of 
immediate repairs. The commons, how 


ever, before they would agree to ſupply his | 


neceſſities, reſolved to extort his conſent to 
the Exclufion bill, as well as to the diſmiſ- 
ſion and puniſhment of all thoſe miniſters 
who had incurred their diſpleaſure. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as they were extremely -jeglous 
of the army, they granted the ſum of two 
hundred and fix. thouſand pounds, . which 
UH ORs . tad 
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had been voted for — it by the laſt : 
pamant. 14 - | 5 
Meanwhile, the impesel dent of the fire ; 
Popiſh lords in the Tower, together with 
that of the earl of Danby, was proſecuted 
with great vigour. The power of that mi- 


niſter, and his influence with the king, ex- 


poſed him much to the reſentment of the 


commons; and they imagined, that, if 


driven to extremity, he would diſcloſe the 
ſecret of the French alliance, which they 
believed to be equally diſhonourable and 
dangerous to the kingdom.” The king on 
his ſide, apprehenſive of the ſame conſe- 


gquence, exerted his whole intereſt in de- 


| tending his miniſter, and in ſupporting the 
validity of that pardon, with which he had 
been pleaſed to indulge him 5 
The lords appointed a day for * dit. | 
cuſſion of this queſtion, and-propoſed to 
hear council on both ſides : but the com- 
mons refuſed to agree to ſuch an expedient. 
They voted, that whoever ſhould preſume, 
without their permiſſion, to maintain before 
the houſe of peers the validity of Danby's 
pardon, ſhould be deemed a betrayer of the 
liberties of the Engliſh commons: and they 
required, that the biſhops, whom they 
knew) to be attached to the court, ſhould 
| withdraw, not only. when the trial of wr 
cal 
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earl ſhould come on, but alſa when the 


palidity of his pardon ſhould be examined. 
be lords afferted the right of the biſ- 
hops to vote in all caſes, but thoſe of blood, 


The commons inſiſted on their former de. 


mand: and thus a quarrel enſuing between 


the two houſes, the king began to entertain 


thoughts of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a proro- 
gation. 'To this reſolution he was farther 
prompted by the intelligence, which he re- 


ceived, that the commons were preparing 

to frame a remonſtrance, in order to ſtig- 
matize his councils and his conduct. He 
Hhuaſtened therefore to execute his intention, 
'_ without conſulting his new council, by 


whoſe advice he had promiſed to be guided 


in all his meaſures. Without the advice of 


the council likewiſe, he ſoon after diſſolved 
the parliament, and iſſued writs for convok- 
ing a new one. ö 5 


During the interval, the five Jeſuits, 
Whitebread, Harcourt, Fenwick, Gawen, 
and Turner, were brought to their trial at 
the Old Bailey. The witneſſes againſt them 

were Oates, Prance, Bedloe, and Dugdale, 


a new evidence. Oates depoſed, that the 
grand conſult of the twenty-fourth of April, 
1678, was held by order of Whitebread, 
the provincial ; who, together with Fen- 


wick, Harcourt, and Turner, figned, in the 
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return to St. Omer, frequently ſaid, ** that 
he hoped to ſee the black fool's head at 
„Whitehall laid faſt enough; and if his 


% made out:“ that in the month of July, {| 
Aſhby, a prieſt, brought over inſtructions 
from Whitebread, for offering the ſum of - 
ten thouſand pounds to Sir 1 Wake 


Which they intended to raiſe, which com- 
hands of the deponent: that with regard to 
his hand ſubſcribed to the reſolution: that 


in july 1678, the priſoner came to London, 
where he gave his confederates an account 


' two or three thouſand pounds were already 
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deponent's preſence, the reſolution of kill. 
ing the king: that Whitebread, after his 


* brother ſhould appear to follow his foot» 
**-ſteps; his paſſport too ſhould be ſoon 


man, to engage him to poiſon the king; as 
alſo a commiſſion for Sir John Gage, em- 
2owering him to be an officer in the army 


miſſion was delivered to Sir John by the 


Gawen, though he could, not poſitively ſay, 
that he ſaw him at the conſult, he yet ſaw 


of the proſperous ſituation of their affairs 
in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire ; adding, 
that the lord Stafford. was very active; that 


collected for the purpoſes of the plot; and 

that he afterwards heard him relate the ſame 

circumſtances in father Ireland's chamber. 
„„ * ©” Prance - 


* 
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Prance ſwore, that as Harcourt was one 
day paying him for an image of the Virgin 
Mary, be told him, that there was a deſign 
formed ſor killing the king: and that Fenwick 
aſſured him in Ireland's chamber, that they 
would ſoon have an army of fifty thouſand 

men, in order to eſtabliſh their religion; 
and that their forces were to be commanded 
by the lords Bellaſis, Powis, and Arundel 
of Wardour. e 8” HI 6Þ . 
Bedloe's evidence was to the following 
effect: that he had ſeen Whitbread 9 
Fenwick at ſeveral conſults concerning the 
plot; and that he had beard Whitebread, 
at Harcourt's chamber, inform Coleman of 
the manner of ſending the four ruffians to 
Windſor to murder the king: that he had 
ſeen Harcourt take out of a cabinet eighty 
or ſa hundred pounds, which he gave to a 
meſſenger to carry to the ſaid ruffians, toge- 
ther with a guinea to the meſſenger, to 
drink Mr. Coleman's health: that White- 
bread told bim, that Pickering was to have 
à certain number of maſſes, and Grove fif-, 
teen hundred pounds for oy the 
king: that Harcourt employed him ſeveral 
times to carry the deliberations of the con- 
ſpirators to the Continent: that, in Har- 
court's preſence, he received Coleman's 
thanks for his fidelity ; and that the former 
. „„ 
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recommended him to the lord Arundel» 
who promiſed him great favour, when the 
times ſhould be altered: that he ſaw Har- 


court give Wakeman a bill for 'receiving 


two thouſand pounds, in part of a greater 


ſum: and that had heard Sir George ſay, 


«that fifteen thouſand pounds was à ſmall 


reward for the ſettling religion, and 
„ preſerving the three kingdoms from 
%%%ͤÜé⁰[bdã. m 
- Dugdale depoſed, that he ſaw a letter 
under Whitebread's hand to father Evers, 
a jeſuit, confeſſor to the deponent; in which 
he ordered him to be ſure to chuſe men that 
were reſolute and truſty ; and that the ſame 
letter imported, that theſe men were to be 
employed in the deſign of killing the king: 
that Gawen had engaged the deponent to 
de one of the conſpirators for murdering 'the 
king; concerning which project they hadſeve- 


ral conſultations in the country; particularly 


at Boſcobel and Tixall in September 1678: : 
that, in theſe conſults, he heard it mention- 
ed as the advice of the monks of Paris, 


who were to aſſiſt in the conſpiracy, ** that 


% as ſoon as the deed was done, they ſhould 


lay it upon the Preſbyterians, and by that 


> 


«© means provoke the other Proteſtants to cut 


4e their throats :” that the deponent himſelf 


*was ſo zealous in the cauſe, that he had con- 


e | tributed 


i 
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tributed the ſam of four hundred pounds 


for carrying on the defign; which Gawen 


told him was not only lawful but even meri- 
torious; and that he was to be ſent up to 
London by Harcourt, there to be inftructed 
in the deſign of killing the king: that the 
fame Harcourt wrote a letter to father 
Evers, acquainting him. with the murder 
of Godfrey, the very night on which it was 


committed; ſo that they knew of it in Staf- 
fordſhire ſeveral days before it was diſcover- 


ed in London :* and that he ſaw Turner, 
with others at Ever's chamber ; where they 


had a conſultation about proſecuting the 
' defign of killing the king, ſubverting the 


 - and introducing the Popiſh re- 
CE. 7 3 1 

Beſides theſe evidences, there was found, 
among Harcourt's papers, a letter from one 
Petre, a jeſuit, mentioning the grand conſult 
held on the twenty-fourth of April 1678. 
This letter was conſidered as a corrobation 


of Oates's evidence with regard to that con- 


ſult. It was alledged, that the letter related 


AThis part of his evidence was confirmed by one 
Mr. Chetwin, a gentleman, who ſwore, that he heard 
the report current in the country as coming from Mr. 
Dugdale; and that, had he been in London when the 
murderers of Godfrey were tried, he would have given 


the ſame evidence. State Trials, Tom. II. p. 838. 


| - Choice of a procurator to be 
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1 i Ee of Exctany, 
only to a triennial 2 about the 
ent to Rome: 
but the court ſeem to have regarded this ex- 
 Planation as a mere evaſion. b 
Ihe defence of the priſoners was various 
and long. They endeavoured to invalidate 
the evidence of the witneſſes, by repreſenting 
it as improbable and even contradictory. 
They produced fixteen witneſſes from St. O- 
mer, who ſwore, that, during the months | 
of April, and May, and the preateſt part 
of June, 1678, Oates was at that ſemi- 
nary; that they ſaw him every day, and 
converſed and dined with him; that he was 
never out of the college, except two days 
_ i one night when he was at Watton, and 
two or three days when he was in the infir- 
mary; and that conſequently he could not 
be at the conſult on the twenty-fourth of 
April. In anſwer, however, to theſe depo- 
_  fitions, Oates produced fix witneſſes, who. 
© Fwore, that they ſaw him in London 
about that very time; and, what, perhaps, 
was deemed of more conſequence by the 
_ Jeſuits, an old Dominican friar, ſtill of 


z- Sv 


that church and order, depoſed that he ſaw 


Oates in England, and ſpoke with. him 
about the time mentioned. . - + 
„The priſoners ſeemed to lay great ſtreſs 
upon the uahappy ſufpicion, which the Ca- 
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de had incurred of making uſe of mental | 


reſervations in their oaths; on which 'ac- 
count, they apprehended, the leſs nm. 


Was given to their evidence. The chief, 


juſtice told them that they had no reaſon to 
complain in that particular; ſince the depo- 
fitions of all their witneſſes were received” 


by the court without ſcruple; and that it 
| belonged to, the jury to give ſuch a verdict 


as to them ſhould ſeem molt juſt and reaſon- 
able. The reſult was, that they were all 


brought in guilty of high treaſon ; but 
their ſentence was delayed till next day, 


When Richard Langhorn, a counſellor of 
the Temple, and an agent of the Papiſts, 


was broaght to his trial. The evidences, 


againſt him were Oates and Bedloe, 


The former depoſed, 'that the priſoner” - 


correſponded with La Chaiſe and, others, 


and that the deponent carried. ſeveral of his 
letters to. perſons beyond ſeas; in one of 
which he Fi under, his own hand, words 


to this effect; that the parliament began ro, 


flag in promoting the Proteſtant, 9 9 
and that now the Catholics had a fair op- 
portunity of giving it a mortal blow; 
with many other expreſſions of a like import, 
relating- to the plot: that he had orders 
from Whitebread, - the provincial, to give 


Mr. Langhorn an account of the reſolution 
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14 The Hiſtory of Exctranyd. 
of the great conſult in April 1678; and 
that, upon acquainting him with it, the 
- Priſoner lifted up his hands and eyes, 
** and prayed to God to give it good ſuc- 

4 ceſs:” that he ſaw in his chamber ſeve- 
ral commiſſions, which they called patents; 
and that he was allowed to peruſe ſome of 
them: one was to the lord Arundel of 

- Wardour, to be lord chancellor; another to 
the lord Powis, to be treaſurer; another to 
the priſoner, to be advocate of the army; 
all of them ſigned by Paulus de Oliva, ge- 
neral of the jeſvits, in 1 of a brief from 
the pope: that the priſoner, being employed 
as a ſolicitor for ſeveral fathers of the ſocie- 
, prevailed upon the Benedictine monks 
to raiſe fix thouſand pounds for carrying on 
the plot; and ſaid, in the deponent's hear- 
ing, that he would do his utmoſt for 
« procuring the money;“ that he was diſ- 
ated with Sir George Wakeman for not 
eing contented with ten thouſand pounds 
to poiſon the king, and called him “ a nar- 
 * row-ſpirited and narrow. ſouled phyſician ; 
Who, for ſo public a cauſe, ought to 
A «© have done it for nothing.” _ . 
wr | \  Bedloe ſwore, that going with Coleman 
| to the priſoner's chamber, the former gave 
| him his letters to father la Chaiſe, the pope's 
1 nuncio, and others, to regiſter in a book kept 
ws Mg Fre TR . 
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- For that purpoſe : that theſe letters being 
open, the deponent read them, and ſome of 
the expreſſions intimated, that they 
«© waited only to know, how far he had 
4 ſucceeded with the French king for the 
1 ſending of money; for they only wanted 
% money, all other things being ready; 


% that the Catholics of England were in 


+200 4 credit ; that places and offices had 
46 


en beſtowed upon them; that all 
< the pariſons either were, or would ſoon 


© be in their hands; and that they had 
now a fair opportunity of effeting their 
_ «« deſigns, as they were bleſſed with a king, 


% who was ſo ready to believe whatever 


„ was ſuggeſted to him by the Catholic 


« party: that he brought other letters 
from Harcourt to Langhorn to be regifter- 


ed; one of which was for the rector of the 


Iriſh college at Salamanca, importing, that 


the lord Bellafis, and the other Popiſh lords 
concerned ſhould. be in readinſs; for that 
they had ſent ſome Iriſh diſbanded ſoldiers, 
with many lay-brothers, under the character 
of pilgrims, from St. Jago, who were to 
embark at the Groyne, and to land at Mil- 
ford-haven, where they were to join the 
lord Powis. . . 


Langhorn, beſides the moſt ſolemn pro- 


teſtations of innocence, alledged, that Oates 
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and Bedloe could not be admitted as legal 


_ -- witneſſes ; that the previous pardon, which 

of they had obtained, and the large penſions 
Which they now enjoyed, could only be con- 
_ fidered as bribes to induce them to be guil- 
ty of perjury in condemning others. The 
; Judge obſerved, that theſe indulgences, 
© however exceptionable, - were never the leſs 

_ - Indepenſably neceſſary ; in as much as with- 
out them no conſpiracy could ever be diſ- 
covered. In concluſion, the jury brought 
bim in guilty ; and he received ſentence of 
death, together with the five Jeſuits, who 
had heen tried the day before. Soon after 

they were executed on the twentieth of 
June, and continued to the laſt to proteſt 


their innocence. Whitebread, in particu- 


"lar, declared his abhorrence of all equivo- 
- cation, and of the maxim adopted by ſome 
” Jeſuits, that it is Jawful to commit the moſt 
wicked actions in order to promote a vittu- 
ous end, ®) CL EG” 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the evi- 
© dence, produced againſt theſe perſons, was 
extremely imperfect, and even liable to in- 
ſyperable objeRions ; but the faſhion of the 
times run ſtrongly againſt the Catholics; 
and the ſlighteſt preſumptions were then 
conſidered as indiſputable proofs. That 


there was any ſettled deſign to murder the 


A — 1 


king i 
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= 1 5 ſeems very improbable: that there was 
9 
ment, and deſtroying the Proteſtant reli- ; 
Sion, is generally admitted: but that the 
perſons accuſed were concerned in that con- 
fſpiracy; at leaſt that they had proceeded 
to overt acts, which could juſtly ſubject 
them to the penalty of treaſon, cannot be 
inferred from the preſent trial. Beſides the 
the character of the witneſſes was far from 
being ſuch as would bear the teſt of a 
- Ari ſcrutiny; and though ſome of their 
* aſſertions might poſſibly be true; yet it is 
more than probable, that moſt of their al- 
legations were entirely groundleſs, | 


ot formed for ſubverting the govern- 


Whether it was owing to a ſuſpicion of _ 


their veracity, or that the reſentment of the 

public was now abated, certain it is, that 
greater moderation began to be obſerved in 
the trials of the priſoners, On the eighteenth 

of June, Sir George Wakeman, the queen's 
pPhyfician, Corker, and Marſhall, two Bene- 

© dictine monks, and Rumley, a lay-brother, 


were brought to their trial. Oates and 


Bedloe were the witneſſes againſt them: but 
* beſides that their evidence was by no means 
' fatisfattory, the jury no doubt conſidered, 
that a gentleman of Sir George's ſenſe, would 
never communicate ſuch a ſecret to Bedloe, 
whom he hardly knew. He eyen ſwore | 


3 Wund 
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18 The Hiſtory of Encrand. , 
that he never faw Bedloe before in his 
Be this as it will, the priſoners were ac- 


gqulitted to the great mortification of the two 


_ witneiſes, whoſe credit received a ſevere | 
| ſhock by this diſappointment. Lord chief | 
" Juſtice Scroggs, who had hitherto diſcovered 

_ ſome degree of animoſity. againſt the pri- 
ſoners, was obſerved, in the preſent caſe, 
to give a. favourable charge to the jury. 


The Portugueſe ambaſſador went next day | 


In ſtate to thank him for his lenity in the 

_ trial of Wakeman, which was likewiſe con- 

_ fidered as the trial of the queen; for. ac- 
_ cording to the depoſitions of Oates and Bed- 
Joe, ſhe was privy to the deſign of poiſon- 

f 8 88 
The government of Scotland had lately 
been conducted in ſuch an arbitrary and deſ- 


-- 'potic manner, that the whole kingdom was 
filled with a ſpirit of diſcontent and jea- 


louſy. The covenanters in particular had 
been expoſed to the utmoſt rigours and ſe- 
verities. It was ſuppoſed to have been the 
Intention of Lauderdale, the commiſlioner, 
to puſh theſe unhappy men to extremity, 

and drive them into rebellion, with a view 
of enriching himſelf by the ſorfeitures and 


-  attaindetrs, with which it would be followed. 


But the covenanters, aware of his policy; 


Z a rebellion in that country. 


quietly retired to their own habitations. 


5 AF — 
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| had carefully abſtained from all acts of vio- 


lence, and that perfidious and tyrannical 
miniſter had hitherto failed of his purpoſe. 
An incident at laſt happened, which excited 
The covenanters were chiefly incenſed 
againſt Sharpe, the primate, whom they 
juſtly conſidered as an apoſtate from their 
principles, and who, of all their enemies, 


was the moſt cruel and unrelenting. The 


chief inſtrument of his vengeance, was one 


Carmichael, an officer, who, by his ſevere. 
and rigorous perſecutions, had expoſed him- 
ſelf to the hatred of all the covenanters. A 
body of theſe had way- laid him on the road 
near St. Andrew's, with a defign, if not of 
killing, at leaſt of chaſtiſing him in ſuch a 
manner as would afterwards make him more 
moderate in his conduct. e 
While they were watching for their prey, 
they were ſurprized at ſeeing the archbi- 
ſhop's coach paſs by ; and, agreeable to their 


enthuſiaſtic notions, they inſtantly concluded 


that the Lord had delivered their capital e- 


nemy into their hands. Without delay, they 
fell upon him; dragged him from his coach; 
and after piercing him with redoubled 
wounds, left him dead on the ſpot, and 


"As 
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As the authors of this murder were ge- 
nerally unknown, the commiſſioner reſolved 
to wreak his vengeance on all the diſſenters. 
"The officers of the army were ſtrictly en- 
joined to diſcover and diſperſe all conven- 
_. ticles; ; and for that reaſon the covenanters, 
Inſtead of meeting in ſmall bodies, were 
obliged to Convene in wick aſſemblies, and 
to provide themſelves wich arms for their 
'fafety. _ | 
1 Rutherglen, near Glaſgow, they open. 

1y publiſhed a declaration againſt prelacy; 

and in the market-place committed to the 
flames ſome acts of parliament and acts of 
council, which eſtabliſhed prelacy, and pro- 
- hibirzd conventicles. In order to mark 
the greater contempt of the government, 
they choſe for this pupoſe the twenty-ninth 
day of May, the anniverſary of the reſto- 
ration; and previouſly extinguiſhed all the 
e. which bad * kindled for that 
ſolemnity. A numerous conventicle, which 
had met upon Loudon: hill, was attacked by 
captain Graham, afterwards viſcount Dun- 
dee, who was ſuddenly repulſed with the 
' loſs of thirty men. The Covenanters, 
© ſenſible, that they had expoſed them- 
. ſelves to the gar of the law, were de- 
* termined to vo evere, and feek from their 
5 | Ton- 
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re ge. ourage and conduct alone for that indem- | 
ſolved nity, which they could not expect to find 
enters. from the ſeverity of the government. 


Ul en- They advanced to Glaſgow, which they 
onven- inſtantiy entered; turned out all the eſta- 
anters, ¶ bliſhed clergy ; and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
, WR | declaring, that they had taken arms againſt 
, and | 


and the king's ſupremacy, againſt 2b 9 and 
their Fprelacy, and againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, The 
5 Hog was no ſooner informed of this diſ- 
' Open- turbance, than he immediately ſent Mon- 
elacy; mouth with a ſmall body of Eagliſh horle, 


to the in arder to ſuppreſs the inſurgents. 3 
as of Monmouth, being joined by the Scottiſh 
d pro- guards and ſome regiments of militia, di- 
mark  zeaed his march into the weſtern counties 
ment, F againſt the Covenanters. They were en- 
-ninth Y camped at Bothwel-bridge, between Ham- 
reſto- ilton and Glaſgow ; and had fortified them- 
ll che felves in ſuch a manner as to be altogether 
r that 7 inacceſſible, except over the bridge, which 
Which & handful of men might eaſily defend againſt 
ed by 7 a numerous army. In this particular they 
Dun- ſhowed great prudence; but they diſplayed 
th the neither prudence nor valour in any other 
inters, part of their conduct. „„ 
them- They had been joined by no nobility and 
e de- by very few gentry : the miniſters were in 
their effect their commanders : and their numbers 
Con- men. 


| hardly amounted to eight thouſand 


Mon- 


..__ until their ammunition was quite expended. 


- was no battle: twelve hundred were made 


to. of; 
* 


FFC 
Monmouth attacked the bridge; and the 
Covenanters who had been ſtationed to 
guard it, continued to maintain their poſt i 


When they ſent for more, they were order- 
ed to quit their poſt, and retreat backwards. | 
This imprudent ſtep proved the ruin of 
their army. Monmouth paſſed the bridge 
without interruption, and drew up in or- 
der, oppoſite to the enemy. His artillery 
alone decided the action. 555 
The Covenanters fled with great precipi- 
tation: about ſeven hundred were killed in 
the purſuit ; for, properly ſpeaking, there 
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priſoners, and were treated by Monmouth 
with uncommon humanity. Such of them 
as engaged to live quietly and ſubmit to the 
government were inflantly diſmiſſed, A- 
bout three hundred, who rejected this con- 
dition, were embarked for the plantations; 
but unhappily periſned in the voyage. 
Two of their miniſters were executed. 
Monmouth was naturally generous and 
brave; and befides, he aimed at popularity 

io Scotland. The king propoſed to inveſt him 
with the government of that kingdom. He 

had married a Scottiſh lady, the rich neireſs 

of Buccleugh, who was allied to all the 

chief nobility. Lauderdale too * 

e | A Es Pon. | N e- 
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= declining in years; and began viſibly to 
Foſe that influence, which, notwithſtanding 
X the endeavours of his numerous enemies, 
and his many wicked and tyrannical actions, 
= he had hitherto poſſeſſed with his royal 

"maſter. Even at preſent he had ſo much 
credit, as to defeat all the good intentions, 
Wich the king, either of his own accord, 


or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had formed 
in favour of his Scottiſh ſubjects. An act 


of indemnity, indeed, was paſſed ; but the 


miniſter took care to draw it up in ſuch 
a'manner, that it ſeemed rather a pardon 
to him and his affociates, than any indul- 


gence to the unhappy Covenanters, 


About the latter end of Auguſt, the king | 
was ſeized with an intermitting fever at 


Windſor. As his life was thought to 


be in ſome danger, he was adviſed by Eſſex, 
Sunderland, and Hallifax, to ſend for his 
brother from Bruſſels. When the duke ar- 
rived, he found the king was perfectly re- 


Covered; and it was therefore reſolved to 


conceal the invitation which he had re- - 
o „ | 

His journey, however, was attended with 
the moſt important conſequences. He de- 
fired the king to diſcard Monmouth, whoſe 
connections with the country-party were now 
univerſally known, and who was even ſuſ-. 
15 74 5 pected 
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peed of aſpiring to the crown. The king 


complied with his fequeſt; and having ſtrip⸗ 


ed Monmouth of all his employments, be 
ordered him to withdraw to the Continent. 


Vork himſelf returned to Bruffels ; but tar- 
ried not long in that place, He obtained 


leave to repair into Scotland, under pretence 


of allaying the apprehenſions of the Eng- 
liſh ; but in reality with a view of ſtrength- 
* intereſt in that kingdom. 


I be elections for the nem parliament had 


been generally carried in fa dur of the coun- 

tty party. The fears excited by the Popiſn 
plot, the ſuſpicions entertained of the deſigns 
of the court, and the apprehenſions, which 
prevailed, of the duke's deſpotic and arbitrary, 
principles, had inflamed the whole nation 
againſt the government. The king thereſore 


determined to prorogue the parliamnnt ; 


* 


and as he deſpaired of obtaining the con- 


ſent of his council to ſuch a dangerous and 


unpopular meaſure, he reſolved to take this 


ſtep entirely of himſelf, and ſimply to fig- 


niky his intention in council. 


Moſt of the members were ſo piqued at 
this intimation, that they immediately re- 
tired from court. Eſſex refigned the office 


olf treaſurer : Hallifax withdrew to his coun- 
_ try-ſeat : Sir William Temple betook him- 
- , ſelf to his books and gatdens : Shaſtſbury 


Was 


. 
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Vas removed from the office of rey of 
ehe council; in which he was ſucceeded by 
I Fthe earl of Radnor. - The poſt of treaſurer _ 
was beſtowed upon Hyde, who, to ther 


it this time, his majeſty confidence. 
The Catholics, incenſed at the ſevere pro- 
ſecutions they had ſuffered on account of the 
Popiſh plot, reſolved to repay their enemies 


Wecontrived a fictitious plot, with which they 
intended to charge the Proteſtants. 


one Dangerfield, a fellow of an infamous 


was a deſign formed for altering the govern- 
ment, 12 deſtroying the king and the 
royal Kan, This intelligence he impart- 
ed to the king and the duke of York, who 


ſeditious papers in the lodgings of one co- 
lonel Manſel, and then | 565k cuſtom-. 
houſe officers into the apartments to ſearch 
for contraband goods. The papers were 
found, and when examined by the council, 
appeared to be forged by Dangerkeld him- d 
| felf, They ordered all his uſual haunts to 
be ſearched ; and in the houſe of one Cel- 
Vor. XXVII. e Ben, 


„ 


with Sunder} 1d and odolphin, enjoyed, 3 


tin their own coin. For this purpoſe they 5 


The principal actor in this ſcheme was. x 


and abandoned character. He ſaid there 


gratified him with ſixty pounds, and coun- 
tenanced his diſcovery. He dropped ſome _ 
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her, which he uſed to frequent, a paper was 
4 diſcovered, containing the whole plan f 

the conſpiracy, ' concealed in a Meal- tub, 
' whence it acquired the name of the Meal- | 
tub plot. e 
Dangerfield being impriſoned in Newgate, 
made a full confeſſion of the forgery, which, 
he ſaid, was contrived by the earl of Caſtle. 
main, the counteſs of Powis and the five | 
. Popiſh lords in the Tower: that the defign 
was to ſuborn witneſſes to accuſe Oates of | 
. ſodomy and perjury; to kill the earl of 
. Shaftſbury; and to charge the dykes of 
Monmouth and Buckingham, the earls of 
Eſſex, Hallifax, and others, with being 
concerned in a conſpiracy againſt the kin 
and his brother, The earl of Caſtlemain 
aud the counteſs of Powis were committed 
to the Tower; and the king himſelf was ſuf- 
pected of having been privy to the conſpi- 
TACy. + 5 | | 
Mean while the nation in general became 
extremely impatient ſor the meeting of the 
parliament. Seventeen peers preis Aa 
petition for that. purpoſe. Many of the 
corporations followed their example ; and 
notwithſtanding a ſevere and menacing pro- 
. ___clamation, all parts of the kingdom con- 
curred in making the ſame requeſt,* As 


— 


0 ; 


; A. D. 1680. 
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there was no law by which the king could Bf 
= reſtrain theſe importunate petitions, he re- 


; ww 


N 


folved to oppoſe them by applications of a 
| contrary nature. N | 
| Wherever the church and court party pre- 
yailed, addreſſes were drawn up, expreſſing 
the higheſt - reverence for his majeſty, the 
| moſt entire ſatisfaction with his councils and 
conduct, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſion to his 


prerogative, and the deepeſt abhorrence of 


— ' 


| thoſe, who endeavoured to infringe it, by 
preſcribing to him the time for convoking 
| a parliament. Thus the nation came to 


be divideded into Petitioners and Abborrers, 


Factions indeed were at this time extremely 


exaſperated. againſt each other. The very 
names, which each party gave to its antago- 

miſt, diſcover the rancour and animoſity, 
with which they were actuated: for beſides 

, petitioner and abhorrer, appellations which 
were ſoon forgot; this year is remarkable 

for being the epoch of the famous epithets of 
Whig and Tory, which have ſo long ſerved. 

to rise the different parties of this 
VVV 
The court party reproached their antago- 

niſts with their reſemblance to the conven- 
ticlers in Scotland, who were commonly 
called Whigs; a name derwed from a kind 
of butter-milk, upon which the covenanters 
were ſuppoſed to Jive: the country party 
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diſcovered a ſimilitude between the courtiers 
and the Popiſh banditti in Ireland, who 
were uſually diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
| of Tories; and ſuch was the origin of theſe 
1 fooliſh and ridiculous terms, which have 
ever ſince prevailed in England; and even 
at preſent ſeem not nearer their end than | 
when they were firſt invent. 
The principal leader of the Whigs was 
the earl of Shaftſbury, who determined to 
effect the ruin of the duke of Vork, in op- 
poſition to whom he ſet up the duke of 
Monmouth. He not only inſpired him with 
the hopes of attaining the crown by the fa- 
Voor of the public and the partiality of his 
"father; but even flattered him with the 
pPftoſpect of ſucceeding to it in the regular 
FCourſe of deſcent, With this view he 
trumped up a report, that the king had 
been actually married to Mrs. Walters, the 
duke's mother; and that the contract of 
marriage was depoſited in a black box, com- 
mitted to the care of Mr. Gilbert Gerrard. 
In order to dilabnſe the public, the king 
declared in full council that the rumour was 
falſe; and deſited that a ftria enquiry ſhould 
be made after the author of ſo malicious a 
| ſlander. Gerrard, being cited before the 
council, depoſed, that he had never received 
any ſuch contract, nor ever heard that ſuch 
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. writing exiſted, At laſt the king if” 


a declaration, importing, that he never was 


EZ contracted to Mrs. Walters, or Barlow, # 
mother to the duke of Monmouth, nor to 


any other woman but queen Caen | 
This declaration, atteſted by all the pri- 


vy-counſellors,' was regiſtered in the books 


of the court of Chancery. Soon after, the 
earl of Caftlemain was tried on account of ' 
the meal-tub plot, and acquitted; and 


the grand-jury rejected the bill of indie wy 
| ment againſt the counteſs of Powis. 


The chief ſtrength of the country party 
conſiſted in the favour of the city of Lon- 
don, which has generally poſſeſſed ſuch 

weight in the government as to give the ſu- 
penority to whatever fide it is pleaſed to eſ- 

uſe. It had always been, as it ſtill 
15, the cuſtom for the lord-mayor to nomi- 
nate a ſheriff by drinking to him; and 
the common- hall had uſually DER the | 
mayor's choice. - 

Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, happened 
to name one, who was not agreeable to the 
popular leaders: the common- hall rejected 
the choice: and Bethel and Corniſh, two 
gentleman attached to the country party, 
were elected by a majority of votes. The 
mayor and courtiers exclaimed loudly againſt | 
this innovation: but all their remonſtrances 
9 were 
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. laſt obliged to ſubmit. 
Shaftſbury, ſenſible that he had already 


duke of Vork, that no hopes of an accommo- 


convinced his followers that he was fully de- 


with a like reſolution. 

On the twenty firſt of ORober the new 
parliament aſſembled; and it ſoon appeared 
that the majority of the lower houſe were 


the court. The king, in his ſpeech to 
them, obſerved, that the ſeveral proroga- 


ly beneficial to bis neighbours and to far: 
. fe 
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were totally diſregarded ; and they were at 


proceeded to ſuch extremities againſt the 


dation were left, reſolved, if poſſible, to ef. 
fect the final ruin of that prince. With 
1 this view he repaired to Weſtminſter- hall, 
i accompanied by twelve peers and gentle- 
men of diſtinction; and preſented to the 
grand jury of Middleſex a bill of indict- 
ment againſt the duke of York, as a Popith 
_ recuſant. Before the jury could came to 
any determination with regard to this extra- 
ordinary preſentment, they were ſuddenly 
diſmiſſed by the chief, juſſice.  Shaftſbury, 
however, obtained the end for which he , 
had ventured. on this bold meaſure, He 


' termined to perſevere to the laſt; and he 
hoped, by his example to inſpire em all |; 


ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed againſt che meaſures of 


I lf, _ a. - On e oa or 


tions, which he had made, had been 9 | 


? ! 


l.. 9+: 
ſelf: that he had employed the interval in 
Naeompleting with the crown of Spain an al- 
liance, which had been often requeſted by 
former parliaments, and which, he hoped, 
would give ſatis faction to the preſent : that 
in order to ſtrengthen this meaſure and ren- 
der it the more extenſively uſeful, it would 
be neceſſary to avoid, as much as poflible, 


all domeſtic diſputes, and to maintain the 


peace and tranquillity of the public: that 
he was reſolved to exert his utmoſt endea- 

vour for attaining ſo excellent and defirea- 
ble an end; and provided the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion was preſerved, he would willingly 
agree to any expedient for ſecuring the re- 
ligion and liberty of the kingdom : that 
the farther examination of the Popiſh plot 
and the puniſhment of the criminals was ne- 
ceſſary for inſuring the ſafety of the king 
and people: and after recommending to 
them the ſupport of the garriſon of Tan- 
giers, he concluded with theſe words: 
but that which J value above all the trea- 
| « ſure inthe world, and which, I am ſure will 
« give me greater ſtrength and reputation 
« both at home and abroad than any trea- 
« ſure can do, is, a perfect union among 
« ourſelves. Nothing but this can reſtore 
© the kingdom to that ſtrength and vigour, 
* which it ſeems to have loſt, and raiſe it 
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again to that reputation, which England 
hath uſually had. . All Europe hath their 


* eyes on this aſſembly, and think their 


„ own. happineſs and miſery, as well- as 


* ours, will depend upon it. If we ſhould 
be fo unhappy as to fall into ſuch miſ- 


underſtandings among Ourſelves as to 


render it unſafe to truſt to our friendſhip, 
it will not be ſtrange, if our neighbours 


* ſhould begin to adopt new meaſures, and 
perhaps ſuch as may be fatal to us. Let 
us therefore take care, that we do not 
gratify our enemies, and diſcourage our 
friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. 
If any ſuch do happen, the world will 
ſee that it was no fault of mine: for 1 
have done all that it was poſſible for me 
to do, to keep you in peace while I live, 
and to leave you ſo when T die. But 

from ſo great prudence and good affection 
as yours, I can fear nothing of this kind; 


but do rely upon you all, that you will 


do your beſt endeavours to bring this p_ 


liament to a good and happy concluſion,” 


The diſguſt, however, which the com- 


mons had conceived againſt the meaſures of 


the court, was too ſtrong to be removed by 


theſe mollifying expreſſions. They inſtant- 


ly voted, that it was the undoubted right 
of the ſubject to Fm the _ for the 
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Jaſſembling of parliaments. They next 
Fwreaked their vengeance on all thoſe Ab bor- 
rer, who, in their addreſſes, had condemn- 
ed theſe petitions, For this offence they ex- 
pelled Sir Thomas Withens. They named 
2 committee to make enquiry concerning 
ſuch members as had been guilty of the like 
crime; and complaints were preferred 
= againſt Paſten, Sir Robert Malverer, Sir 
Bryan Stapleton, Taylor and Turner. 
They addreſſed the king againſt Sir 
George Jefferies, recorder of London, for 
| his zeal in the ſame cauſe; and they com- 
pelled him to refign his office, in which he 
was ſucceeded by bir George Treby, a man 
of a more popular character. They voted 
an impeachment againſt North, chief: juſtice 
of the Common-Pleas, for drawing the pro- 
clamation againſt tumultuous petitions ; but 
the proclamation, when examined, appear- 
ed to be ſo cautiouſly worded, that it fur- 
niſhed them with no handle againſt him. 
A A petition having been preſented to 
the king from . Taunton ; © how dare you 
« deliver me ſuch a paper,” ſaid the kin 
to the perſon who preſented. it.“ Sir”? 
replied he, my name is Dare.“ For this, 
inſolent anſwer, but under other pretexts, he 
had been tried, and fined, and impriſoned. 
The commons now applied to the king or 
A | ee CIs 
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releaſe and for the remittance of his fine. 
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In a word, every Rep they took diſcovered 


their ſtrong jealouſy of the ev, by of the 
court, and their determined re 


tread in the ſteps of their predeceſſors. 


ce 


olution toe 


So great, indeed, were the apprehen ſions, Ar 


with Which the religion and bigotry of the 


duke had filled them, that, in lefs than 4 
week after the commencement of the ſeſſion, 


a motion was made for bringing in an ex- 


dcäluſion- bill, and a committee was appoint- a 
ed for that purpoſe. This bill differed in 


nothing from the former, except in two ar- 


ticles, Which diſcovered ſtill an encreaſe of 
zeal in the commons: the bill was to be 
read to the people twice a year in all the | 


churches of the kingdom, and every one, 
who ſhould maintain the duke's title, was 


declared uncapable of pardon but by act of 


parliament, _ 


be debates on this ſubje& were conduct 


ed with great eagerneſs by both parties. 
The f ab in defence of the bill were 


Sir William Jones, Who had lately reſigned 
| his office of attorney-general, lord Ruſſel, 


Sir Francis Winnimgton, Sir Harry Capel, 
Sir William Pulteney,' colonel Titus, Tre- 


by, Hambden, and * Jo The ſpea- 
kers againſt it were, Sir 


ſecretary of ſtate, Sir John Erneley, Chan- 


cel 


eoline Jenkins, 


„ 


elor of the Exchequer, Hyde, Seymour, 
dieb, and Teunele. 
ce , The excluſienilis alledged, that in every 
o government there is ſomewhere lodged a 


Wſopreme authority; nor can any determina- 
ion, however uncommon, which receives 
Sthe ſanction of the legiſlature, ever after 
Jadmit of the leaſt diſpute. or controverſy: . 
„ that the liberty of any conſtitution, ſo far from 
diminiſhing, tends rather to ſtrengthen this 
abſolute power, and to give it greater in- 
IE fluence over the people: that the more parts 
of the ſtate concur in any legiſlative deciſi- 
on, and the more free their deliberations, 
& the more probable is it, that thoſe as, 
which have been confirmed by their autho- 
rity, will meet with a ready obedience ; 
that in England, the legiſlative power is - 
veſted in the king, lords, and commons, 
which include every order of the communi- 
ty; nor is there any pretext for exempting 
any circumſtances of government, not even 
the ſucceſſion of the crown, from ſo full and 
decifive a juriſdiction: that parliamentary 
authority had frequently been declared to 
be fully adequate to the determination. of 
this very queſtion ; inſtances had even oc- 
curred, where it had been exerciſed; and 
though it muſt be allowed, that ſuch inno- 
vations ſhould never be attempted except on 
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extraordinary ' occaſions, the power and 


right muſt ever be acknowledged to belong | q 
to the community: that if any . occaſion b 


could be deemed extraordinary, if any 
- emergence could require unuſual expedients, 


| It was certainly the preſent; when the heir 
to the crown had 8 the religion of 


| the ſtate, and embraced a faith, totally hoſ- 3 l 


tile and incompatible: that a prince of that 
communion could never repoſe any ſincere 
confidence in a people ſo prejudiced againſt . 
him; the people muſt be equally. diftruſtful | 
of him; foreign and deſtructive alliances | 
would appear to the one the chief ſupport of 
his throne; and perpetual jealouſy, oppoſi- | 


tion, and even inſurrections, would be em- 
ployed by the other as the only means of ſe- 
curing 
though theological principles, when ſet in 


oppolition to paſſions, were often found to 


have ſmall influence on mankind in general, 
and ftill leſs on princes ; yet when they be- 
came the badges of faction, and the marks 
of party-diſtinction, they are then capa- 


ble of producing the moſt terrible and de- 
ſtructive conſequences : that, notwithſtand- 


ing the ſounder judgement and milder diſ- 


poſition of the king, the arbitrary and bi- 
gotted temper of the duke had already dif- 
_ Curbed the tranquillity of the public, and had 


fre- 


their r and liberty: that 


. 
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Fequently eogaged the nation in meaſures, 
rally inconfiſtent with its intereſts, both 
reign and domeſtic: that the bloody na- 
re of the Popiſh plot had given a ſtriking 
Ind alarming ſpecimen. of the dangerous 
Weſipns of the Roman Catholics, and inſpir- 
the people with ſuch an antipathy againft 
he profeſſors. of that religion, as rendered 
= impoſſible ever to perſuade them to ſub- 
it peaceably to the duke's government: 
Nhat the prince, finding himſelf in ſo critical 
= ſituation, would be tempted to ſeek ſecu- 
iy by deſperate remedies, and by totally 
ubdauing thoſe privieges of the nation, 
ehich were ſo repugnant to his religious 
Prejudices: that no limitations or reftric- 
ions could poſſibly anſwer the intended pur- 
ole; whatever ſhare of authority was left 
n the duke's hands, would certainly be em- 
loyed to the deſtruction of the nation; 
nd as the laws of England Rill make every 
pecies of reſiſtance treaſon, nothing ſurely 
ould be more imprudent, than to leave the 
kingdom in fo perilous a ſituation; where 
he greateſt virtue would be expoſed to the 
evereſt puniſhment, and where the laws 
ould only be ſaved by expedients, which 
hote very laws have declared the higheſt 
rime and enormity, 1 es 
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The court party reaſoned in a very dif- 
ferent manner. They ſaid, that though a 
law, excluding the dake from the 8 | 
might be . by the concurrent conſent 
of the king, lords and commons, there 
would ſtill remain a very powerful party, 
who might indeed be out- voted, but who 
would never be perſuaded to pay obedience 
- to law, which was evidently ſubverſive of P 
hereditary right: that no human ſcheme 
could poſſibly provide againſt all contingen- 
cies; and the bill of eg itſelf, how- 
ever accurately framed, left room for yery 
obvious and natural ſuppoſitions, to 
which it pretended not to-point out any re- | 
medy : that if the duke ſhould have a fon, | | 
after the king's death, that ſon could not, 5 
without any fault of his own, merely by i + 
his father's demerit, be juſtly deprived of iſ ; 
his right to the crown; nor could the prin- i 3 
t 
| 
1 
a 


ceſs of Orange, without unhinging the 
whole frame of government, deſcend from 
the throne, in order to make way ſor the 
lawful ſucceſſor: that it ought to be conſi- 
© dered, that in all public deliberations, we 
ſeek not the expedient, which is beſt in | 
itfelf, but the beſt of ſuch as are practica- 
ble: that it was in vain to expect the con- 
ſent of the king to the propoſed excluſion 
of the duke; ke was willing, indeed, to 

„„ . Y 
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Wore +0 certain limitations; he had already 
offered ſome which were of the utmoſt im- 
portance; but he was determined to hazard 


night of ſucceſſion to be violated. _ 
= Notwithſtanding theſe objectons, the bill 
EX paſſed the lower houſe by a great majority; 
== and was ſent up to the houſe of peers, 


— 


lent oppoſition. Shaftſbury, Sunderland, 
and Eſſex, ſpoke in defence of it: Hallifax 
chiefly conducted the debate againſt it, and 
partly by the force of his eloquence, partly 
= the influence of the court, it was re- 
jected by a majority of thirty three voices. 
The commons were enraged at this diſ- 
{ appointment. They immediately petitions 
ed his majeſty for removing Hallifax from 
his preſence and councils for ever. Though 
the pretended cauſe was his adviſing the late 
| frequent prorogations of parliament, the 
true reaſon was evidently his bold oppoſiti- 
on to the excluſion-bill. 1 1 5 . 
When the king demanded a ſupply. for 
the defence of Tangiers, which he declar- 
ed his preſent revenues totally unable to 
| maintain ; inſtead of granting his majeſty's 
requeſt, the commons preſented an addreſs, 
Which was in effect a remonſtrance, and one 
almoſt as violent as that famous remonſtrance 
BETS Ds. Wich 
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io any extremity, rather then ſuffer the 


here it was likely to meet with a more vio- 


X five hundred pounds to aſſaſſinate th e king : 
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which preceded the civil wars. All the 
abuſes of government, from the commenc- 
ment of the reign, are particularly men- 
_ tioned ; the Dutch war, the French alli- 
ance, &c. and as all theſe meaſures, as 
well as the Popiſh plot, were imputed to the 
arts and contrivances of the Papiſts, it was 
' plainly inſinuated, that the king had all BE 
along been directed by that party, and was ln” 
in realfty the principal — 1 0 againſt 
the religion and liberties of his people. I. 
The next object, which engroſſed the at- Ir 
tention of the public, was the impeachment 4 
of the Popiſh lords in the Tower: the chan- 
cellor, now created earl of Nottingham, was X 
appointed lord high ſteward on the occaſion: Mt © 
The viſcount Stafford was firſt brought to 
His trial. The witneſſes produced againſt 
him were Dugdale, Oates, and Tuberville. 
Dugdale ſwore, that at a certain meeting. 
held at Tixall in Staffordſhire, in the begin- 
ning of September 1678, the lord Stafford, 
with lord Aſton and others, did, in the depo- 
nent's preſence, give his full conſent to the 
taking awaythe king's life, and introducing 
« the Popiſh religion :” that on the twen- 
tieth or twenty-firft of the ſame month, the 
proverr ſent tor the deponent to his cham- 
er; and turning out his ſervant, offered him 


add- 


13 


ien IL. 4» 


"= ban «« that he ſhould have frew pardon' 


of all his fins, and even be canonized ; 


bel, and an enemy to Chriſt.” 


Sthat, in the courſe. of the ſame year, 


Fenwick, fince executed, and there, in the 


„ 


to be pay , "ge to the army: 


* not but before his return Grove would 


P ³˙ w ˙ um ̃³dͥu“ Ee. 


could be no longer borne.“ 
Tuberville ſwore, that baving diſobli ed 
his friends by leaving the ſeminary at 


way both of regaining the favour of his 
friends, and of making Bimſelf eaſy for the 


D:3 life 


— 


for that the king had been excommu- 
j. npicated, and was hkewiſe a traitor, a re- 5 


Oates depoſed, that in the year 1678, both 
Sn Spain, and at St. Omers, he ſaw ſeveral 
Setters, ſubſcribed by the priſoner, iv Which 
is lordſhip aſſured the jeſuits of his fidelity % 
and zeal 1 in promoting the Catholic cauſe : _ 


his lordſhip came to the chamber of father 


deponent's preſence, received a commiſſion 


way, he had gone into France in the — 
1675: that at Paris he became acquainted. 
with his lordſhip, who propoſed to him a 


future; 3; and that was by taking away the 


that the priſoner ſaid, that he muſt. : 
© of neceſſity go down into the country to 
| < ſee bow affairs went there, and doubted: 
do his buſineſs;“ adding, that the | 
„king had deceived them a long tune, and X 


1 oh. ” * tag a 
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. life of the king of E 
coding to his lordſhip's expreſſion, „ was 
sn beretic, and a rebel againſt God Al- 
_ ©, mighty :” that when the deponent left 


Paris, he was ordered by his lordſhip to 


meet him at London on a certain day; but 


| that being fally determined not to undertake 
the enterprize, he ſoon after returned to | 


France, where being negleRed by his friends, 
he was reduced to the greateſt poverty: 


Stafford's defence conſiſted chiefly in | 
flat denial of the crime, which was laid to 
his charge. He obſerved, that the witneſſes 


were perſons of infamous lives, and that 
their depoſitions contained the groſſeſt in- 
conkſtencies, and even contradictions. He 
_ alledged, that it was extremely improbable, 
that if Oates had really been acquainted 
with the ſecrets of ſo many great men, he 
wauld ever have been ſuffered to be in- 
volved in ſuch neceſſities as thoſe to which 
be was confeſſedly reduced before he mace 
his firt diſcoveries. 

Notwichſtanding theſe allegations, bowed 
found guilty by a majority of fifty. ſive voices 
againſt thirty-one. The lord high ſteward 
alking bim, what he could ſay for himſelf, 
why ſentence of death ſhould not p s 
upon him, according to law ?” he-replied, 
* ths I have very 4 to ſay: Town I 


wit © "0 


ngland, who, ac- 5 


: 1] \ 
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- am furprized at it; for I did e it: 
s but God's will be done: I will not mur 
wer at it: and may God forgive thoſe 
« who have ſworn falſely againſt me.“ * 
Baring the interval betwixt the ſentence 
and execution, many efforts were made by 
his friends to draw from him a confeſſion of 
the whole conſpiracy: but Stafford deglared, 
| that, excepting ſome- ſchemes, which. had 
been laid by himſelf and others for procuring 
| a_repeal,. at leaſt a mitigation of the penal 
laws enacted againlt the Catholics, he: was 
entirely ignorant of any conſpiracy; and this 
was the ſole nenn n hs had ever 
been guilty. | | 
War all his proteſlations of innocence = 
were! not able. to ſave him from the fate 
to Which be was doomed. The general 
odium under which the Catholics at that 
time laboured, and the univerſal belief, 
that a plot bad been formed for the de- 
flruion. of the Proteſtant religion, made 
the, peers more regardleſs of any improba- 
hilities in the depoſitions of the witneſſeſs; 
apd Stafford was executed on the twenty- 
niath of December, being f in ehe finty- 
eighth year of his age. | 
The execution of Stafford was not . 
cient to quiet the apprehen ſions of the com- 
mons, nor tas reconcile them to the mea- 
8 ſures 


—— 
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ſures of the court. They paſſed a bill for i 
the relief of the Proteſtant diſſenters, and for 
. repealing the perſecuting ſtatute of the thir- 
ty-fifth of Elizabeth : this laudable bill was 
likewiſe carried through the houſe of peers. } 
The chief juſtice had incurred great odium | 
by diſmifling the grand jury in an irregular 
bh manner, and thereby defeating that bold 
=_ meaſure of Shaftſbury and his friends, who 
= had impeached the duke of York as a re- 
cuſant. For this crime' the commons pre- 
ferred an accuſation againſt him; as alſo 
againſt Jones and Weſton, two of the judges, 
who, in ſome ſpeeches from the bench, had 
ventured to give to many of the firſt re- 
formers the appellation of fanatics. IR 
The king in rejecting the excluſion-bill, 
had ſcreened himſelf behind the authority 
of the houſe of peers; and had deprived 
the commons of all pretext of attacking the 
 fovereign, under colour of attacking his | 
miniſters and counſellors. Deſirous, how- e 
ever, of throwing on them the blame of any | 
rupture that might happen, he addreſſed 
them in a new ſpeech; where, after exhort- 
ing them to lay hold of the preſent oppor. 
tunity, he added theſe words: I did pro- 
« miſe you the fulleſt ſatisfaction, which 
« your hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant religion, and to 1 
£5391 e e « with 
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E with you in any remedies, which ſhould not 
W infringe the legal courſe of hereditary 
N n. I do again, with the ſame 


to do all that can reaſonably be expected 


= what it is you defire from me.“ 
Theſe mollifying exprefſions had no effect 


everal other bills of a very important na- 


lad been ſo imprudently repealed in the be- 


| Finning of the reign: a ſecond to continue 


de office of judge during good behaviour: 
third declaring it high- treaſon to levy mo- 


durth to frame an aſſociation for the pro- 
Wection of his majeſty's perſon, for the ſup- 


Port of the Proteſtant, religion, for the de- 
ence of Proteſtant ſabjects againſt all inva- | 
tons and oppoſition whatſoever, and for pre- 


ture: one to renew the triennial act, which 


1 Il. 5 


9 reſervations, renew the ſame promiſes 
© to you : and being thus ready on my part 


* from me, . I ſhould be glad to know 


from you, as ſoon as poſſible, how far 
„1 way depend on your aſſiſtance, and 


ö pon the commons. They flill infiſted on the 
ill of exclufion,” and proceeded to bring in 


ey without conſent of parliament: and a 


v *IJ=u 


enting the duke of York or any other Pa- 


it from ſucceeding to the throne. 
They likewiſe paſſed ſeveral votes, which, 
hough deſtitute of the authority of laws, 
rved yu to discover their extreme * 
| ure 


 Exclufion-bill was paſſed, they could not, 
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| fore with the meaſures of the court. The 
voted, that whoever adviſed his majeſty t: © 
reject the excluſion- bill was an encourage 
of Popery, and an enemy to the king and} 
kingdom. In another vote, they accuſed 
the marquis of Worceſter, the earls of Cla| 
| 8 on, Feverhain, and Hallifax, Laurence 
Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as thoſe dan 
gerous enemies, and hos intreated his ma- 
jeſty to remove them from his perſon and 
Touncils for ever. They voted, that till the 


without betraying the truſt committed to them, 

grant the king any manner of ſupply.: andf 
Teſt he ſhould * able, by eny other means, 
to ſupport the government, and render him- 
ſelf independent, they paſſed another vote, '* 


$14 % 


importing, that whoever ſhould advance any I 
| money upon thoſe branches of the king WP! 
Fevenue ariling from cuſtoms, exciſe, or) 
heath money, ſhould be deemed an enemy M"* 
to parliaments, and be anſwerable for the 
Tame in that aſſemblx. 
The king, Daring at theſe violent pro- 
ceedings, and apprehenſive that ſome of 
the dangerous bills, introduced into the 

lower 2 might be approved by the peers, 
dame ſecretly to a ax £121 of proroguing l 
the Parliament. 
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E The commons got intelligence of this in- 
ntion about an hour before the black rod 
ie to the door, Not to loſe ſuch preci- 
Was time, they inflantly voted, though 
a very tumultous manner, that whoever | 
eiſed his majeſty to bras ve the parlia- 
ent for any other purpoſe than that of 
fling the excluſion-bill, was an enemy to 
je king, to the Proteſtant religion, and 
Þ the 2 of England; a friend to 
e French intereſt, and a penſioner of 


helfWrance : that thanks be given to the city of 
ot, | London for their great loyalty, and for 
m, eir care and vigilance in the preſervation 
na the king and the Proteſtant religion: 


at an humble petition be preſented to 
is majeſty, that he would be graciouſly 


m- 1 
te, {leaſed to reſtore the duke of Monmouth to 
ny his offices and commands of which, it 
2) ppeared to the houſe, he had been deprived 
or the influence of the duke of Vork: and 


ny hat It is the opinion of the houſe, that the 
he @roſecution of the Proteſtant diſſenters upon 
Nee penal laws is at this time grievous to the 
0. Nabjedt, a weakening of the Proteſtant in. | 
of ereſt, an encouragement to Popery, and 
he Wangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 
rs, Theſe votes were ſcarce paſſed when the 
ng her of the black rod arrived; and the 
ommons repairing to the houſe of -peers, 
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the king gave his aſſent to ſome laws of nol 
great importance; and then prorogued the 


parliament to the twentieth of January.“ 


In a few days after the prorogation, the 


city of London preſented an- addreſs to his 
majeſty, humbly beſeeching him to aſſem- 


ble the parliament on the day appointed, 1 


that they might have an opportunity of pro- 
viding for the ſaſety of the nation. This 


addreſs ſerved only to provoke the king toi 
a higher degree; ; and accordingly, inſtead} 


of complying with their requeſt, he inſtant- 
= ly diſſolved the parliament. At the ſame 
time, he iſſued writs for calling another vn 
the twenty-firſt day of March. 
The king had always imagined, that the 
| chief ſtrength of the country party conſiſt- 
ed in their cloſe connexion with the city of 
London, which was ever warmly, attached 
to their cauſe. To deprive them, therefore, 
as much as poſſible, of -this reſource, he 
reſolved to ſummon the new parliament; at 
Oxford. 
This reſolution was no ſooner known, 
than the earl of Eſſex, accompanied by fit- 

teen peers, preſented an addreſs to his ma- 
_  jefly, humbly iatreating him to convoke the 

- parliament, as uſual, at Weſtminſter. They 


r 
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no epreſented, that all the aſſemblies, which 
hel had ever been held at a diſtance from the ca- 
Ppital, had. always been attended with unfor- 


he tunate iſſues ; particularly the congreſs of 

1is Henry the ſecond at Clarendon, three ſe- 

n- vera] parliaments of Henry the third at Ox- 

d, ford, and thoſe of Henry the ſixth at Co- 

o. Wventry ; all of which had been productive 


of the greateſt miſchiefs as well to tho 
= monarchs, as to the kingdom in general: 


d i that conſidering the preſent fituation of 
t- affairs, and the many jealouſies and diſcon- 
e tents, which prevailed among the poopie: 7 55 
n there was great cauſe to apprehend, that the 


aſſembling the enſuing parliament at Oxford, 
might be as fatal to his majeſty, as thoſs 
above-mentioned had proved to former 
ſovereipns : that neither lords nor commons 
could expect to be in fafety at Oxford, 
where they would be expoſed to the ſwords 
of the Papiſts and their adherents, of whom 
too many had - crept into his majeity's 
guards: that their uſval liberty of ſpeech 
would be entirely deftroyed, and the vali- 
dity of their acts and proceedings would, of 
courſe, be diſputable: that the place” was 
too narrow to admit of ſuch a concourſe of 
people as commonly attended a parliament : 
and that the witneſſes neceſſary to give evi- 
dence in the intended trials, were unable to 
Vor. XXVII. —W 
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bear the expence of ſuch a jobrney, ane 


| unwilling to truſt to the protection of a par- 


liament, which itſelf was under the power 


of ſoldiers. To this. addreſs the king re- 


turned no other anſwer than a frown of 1 in- 14 
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dignation, with which be received the * 3 


| tioners. 7 
"IDE: expedient, which his majeſty had em- 


? Weed, in order to weaken the country party, "8 | 
ſerved. only to unite them the more firmly 
together, and to make them exert them- 


_ ſelves with the greater vigour and activity. 8 


The city of London not only rechoſe the 
ſame members, but likewiſe voted: them 


_ thanks for their former behaviour, in endea- 


vouting to diſcover the authors of the Po- % 
piſh plot, and to exclude the duke of York, 


Z - the principal cauſe ok all the pools cala- 


mities. 
Their example was lowed by. moſt of 


_  - the corporations in the kingdom; and the 


leading members repaired to Oxford, at- 


tended not only with their eee but 


with numerous bands of armed ſollowers. 
The repreſentatives of London, in particu- 
lar, were accompanied by great multitudes, 
wearing ribbons, in which were interwoven 
theſe words, No Popery! No Slavery!“ 
The king had his guards muſtered: his par- 
ty lewiſe en renten to a ſhew of their 
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Fe reer and on the whole, the aſſemblỹ/ 

Ez at Oxford had more the appearance of a 
= tomultuous Poliſh let, than of a regular I 
Es n . 


ng, who had hitherto employed 


1 the moſt gracious expreffions to all bis par- 
W laments, eſpecially the two laſt, thought 


roper to make uſe of à more authoritative 


1 ſtile in his ſpeech to the preſent. He com- 


plained of the violent procgedings of the 


0 former houſe of commons; and ſaid, that 
as he never intended to exerciſe arbitrary | 
power himſelf, ſo would he never allow it 


hers, By calling, however, this parliament 


F* ſoon, he had afficiently ſhown, that no 


paſt ĩrre ulayities could inſpire him with a 


Y difpuſt for thoſe afſemblies. He now afford- 
| ed them, he faid, another opportunity of 


providing for the public ſafety ; and ti all 
the world had given one evidence mare, that 

on his part he had performed every thing 
that could ene, 1 5 Ane From 


= him. 


The e were not intimidsted by 


| the majeſterial air of the king's ſpeech; 
They confiſted almoſt entirely of the fame 


members: they elected the ſame ſpeaker : 


| and they inſtantly adopted the ſame mea- 


fares, the impeachment of Danby, the 're- 
peat of the perſecuting ſtatate of nen 
c E 2 


we” > 


93 


nud princeſi of orange to aſſume the office of 
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© the enquiry into the Popiſh plot, and the Ml 


dill of excluſion. So eager were they on 
this laſt article, that every expedient, de- 
viſed by the court, was flatly rejected. 
:  Ernely, one of the king's miniſters, pro- 
poſed, that the duke ſhould. be baniſhed, 


_ during life, to the diſtance of five hundred 


miles from any part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions: that the government ſhould be wholly 

veſted in a regent : that this office ſhould be. 
conferred upon the princeſs of orange; and, 


in caſe of her death, upon her ſiſter Anne: 
| | that ſhould the duke have a ſon educated in 
dhe Proteſane religion, the id regent ſhould 

 _ govern during the minority of the young 
prisce: that, though, out of reſpect to the 
royal family, and for the ſake of preſerving, 
the right of ſucceſſion, . the kingdom ſhould 


be governed in the name of James the ſe- 


+ 


_ cond ; yet no man ſhould take arms in his 
behalf, or by virtue of his commiſſion, on 


ain of being capitally puniſhed : that the 


ame penalty ſhould be inflited upon 


any perſon, who ſhould affirm, that the fim- 


ple title of king takes away all the defects 
mentioned in this act, or in any ſhape eludes 
the obligation of it: that commiſſioners 
ſhould be forthwith diſpatched into Holland, 


in order to obtain the conſent of the prince 
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ent: Phe all officers, civil and Ke 


@ ſhould take an oath to obſerve this ſtatute: : 


that acts of the fame nature ſhould be paſſed 
in the parliaments of Scotland and Ireland: 
that in caſe the duke of York ſhould ever 
enter any of the three kingdoms, he ſhould 
be excluded" 72/6 fadbo, and the ſovereignty 
| devolve to the regent : and that all Papiſts of 
I, baniſhed by name, their 


$ fraudulent conveyances defeated, and their 
children be educated in the Proteſtant | re- 
ligion. | - 

"Theſe conditions, however ſevere, were 
not ſufficient to latisfy the commons, who | 
ſil! imagined, that the duke, if left in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the title of king, would eaſily, 


find means to acquire the ſovereignty, and 


to break through every reſtraint, to which 
he could poſſibly be ſubjected. The bill of 
excluſion was therefore reſumed, and proſe- F 
cuted with great vigonr; when an event 
happened, which created a quarrel between 
the two houſes, and ſoon Pat's an end to all 
their proceedings. 

There was one Fitzharris, an Triſh Catho- 
lic, who had inſinuated himſelf himſelf into 
the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's confidence, and 
bad been employed by her in procuring intel- 
Irgence of anylibel wrote by the country party, 
| Of of any deſigns formed againſt her or againſt 

E 3. "FO 


Sol tranſaQlion, The 


hy 
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_ the court. For ſervices of this kind, and 
Perhaps too, from a regard to his father Sir 

dward. Fitzharris, who, had been a zealous 

royaliſt,. the king had make him a preſent 


of two hundred and fiſt pounds. 1 
This man 5 an acquaintance 
5 with one Everard, a Scot, a ſpy of the ex- 
 Eluſioniſts ; to whom he propoſed to write a 
libel againſt the king, the duke, and the 
whole adminiſtration. What was Fitzhar- 
ris's deſign cannot well be diſcovered : it is 
probable, as he afterwards affirmed, that he 


eine pamoge the 


| utcheſs, in order to convince her of his. 
\ 7 ; 4 385 a | | % x # 
uncommon diligence. Eyerard, who ſuſpect - 


ed that this was only a ſcheme to enſnare 


chief on the head of Fitzbarrris. 


nent juſtice of peace, and two other perſons, 


behind the hangings, and gave them an op- 


portunity of 7 and hearing the whole 
1 
 Everard, was the moſt furious and indecent 
; vn | 
29 Was i to hurt ) 
"arty Which. it profeſſed to eſpouſe. 
aller. hp? 55 
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him, reſolved. to. retort the intended. miſ- 


He poſted Sir William Waller, an emi- 


nfaftion, The libel planned by Fitzhar- 
is, and compoſed partly by him, partly: by , 


it could polibly be conceived ; and. ſuch, 
mor e likely to hurt than to ſerve the 5 


| 49d obrained._ warrane, for apprehending. 
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Nee ho happened, at chat. very 
ame, to have a copy of the libel in his pock- 
et. When queſlioned on the ſubject, he 
aid, that be had been employed by the. 
court to write the libel, in order to throw 
che odium of it on the. excluſioniſts ; that 
| the i intention of the miniſters was to fend 
copies of it to all the heads of the coun- 
W try party; and the moment they received 
them, they were to be ſeized, and accuſed | 
of a conſpiracy. ty 
Whether or not the opular leaders gare 
any credit to the declaration of Fitabarris, i 11s 
hard to determine: certain it is, they ex- 
8 pefted to draw from him ſome freſh diſcoveries 
with regard to the Popiſh plot, to which he 
ſaid be was privy. The king, apprehenſive 
| of the conſequence, had removed him from 
Newgate ; had ſent him to the Tower; and 
had ordered him to. be proſecuted ** an in- 
dictment at common law. 


the commons preferred an impeachment 


| lords alledged, that the affair muſt be remitt- 
| ed to the ordinary courts of judicature, be- 
fore which, as the attorney-general told 
them, it was was already reſolved to try 
Fitzbarris. The commons aſſerted, that 
the peers were e to rrerire every im- 


peach - 


In order to prevent his trial and execution, 


againſt him before the houſe of peers. The 


which no member ventured to ſpeak except 


*- 


peachment preſented by the lower houſe ; | 
and this indeed appears to have been the firſt 
inſtance of their refuſal. They therefore vot- 
ea, that the lords, in rejecting their im- 
R peachment, had impeded the courſe of juſt- 

ice, and had violated: the conſtitution. of 
parliaments. They likewiſe declared, 'that 
whatever inferior court ſhould” preſume to 
try Fitzharris, or any one that lay under 
2 parliamentary impeachment,” ſhould” be 
| deemed. guilty of a high breach of privi- 
Having paſſed theſe votes, they reſumed” 
the conſideration of the exclufion- bill, againſt 


Wn 


ſecretary Jenkins, who was ſarcaſtically com- 
plimentedupon the honourhe enjoyedof ſtand- 
ing alone in this famous conteſt. They bad 
actually ordered the bill to be read a ſecond 
time, when Charles, ſeizing the pretext of 
the quarrel] between the two houſes, ſtole 
ſecretly upon them and diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, beiore they had the leaſt intimation of 
his deſign. He forthwith ſtepped into his 
coach, and returned to Windſor; from 
whence he next day repaired to London, 
where he publiſhed a declaration, explain- 
ing his reaſon for diſſolving the two laſt 
arliaments. The futility of theſe reaſons, - 
however, was ſoon expoſed in a pamphlet, 
ö N 5 | en- 


» choke 
= nrtted, « A modeſt vindication of the 
; proceedings of the two laſt parliaments;“ 
1 Aer by Algernon Sidney, an il- 
Wuſtrious patriot, a man no leſs difioguiſhed 
che integrity of his life than * "= : 
preatneſs of his abilities. 

From this time, the king enten to 
povern the nation, not only without parlia- 
ente, but even with an abſolute authori- 
y. Being now freed from the importunate 
emonſtrances of theſe trouble ome aſſem- 
Plies, as he deemed them, he entirely 
threw aſide the maſk, and diſcovered the | 
genuine princip les, by which he had ever 
been aRuated. The Popiſh plot, which; 
n all his late ſpeeches and declarations, he | 
had ever repreſented as ſo big with miſchief - 

o himſelf and the kingdom, was now confi: 
lered as a mere chimera; and the four 
lords, whom, in compliance with the requeſt | 
df the parliament, he had committed to the 
ower, were ſuppoſed to be perfectly inno- 
cent. But what was ſtil] more remarkable; 
the king himſelf, who had hitherto appeared 
o mild and merciful; became henceforward 5 
ruel and ſanguinary in his temper; though 
many of the rigorous meaſures, which ke 
adopted, may be juſtly afcribed to the perni- 
cious counſel of the duke of York, whoſe 
ruelty was exceeded only by his bigotry. | 


come abſolute mater of his kingdom, with. 


\ aſſiſlance, without money, except that of" 
his ordinary revenue; and ſhould at once 


accompliſh. a defign, which, from the very 
| commencement of his reign, he had in vai 


rb unexpected revolution Was chiefly * 


The clergy efpecially were extremely active 


- own fears, partly by the inſinuations of thei 
court, they repreſented all their antagoniſts 
as ſectaries and republicans, and Tejoiced in 


Principles the moſt deſtructive of civil li- 
berty were every where inforced from the 
Pulpit, ang adopted in numerous addreſſes; . 
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It will no doubt ſeem 1 to the 
reader, that a king, who had ſo fre 


| quent 
been humbled by his parliaments,. and 
obliged to comply with their moſt exhorbi. 
tant demands, ſhould all of a ſudden be-. 


out fleet, without army, without foreign 
be able, without the leaſt noiſe or tumult, to. 


endeavoured to effect. 


owing to the arts of the miniſters, whoj . 
found means to perſuade the people, that 
null the Whigs were declared enemies to the 
church and monarchy, and aimed at no- ; 


thing leſs than the utter deſtruction of both, 


| 
te 


on this occaſion: influenced, partly by their 


11 


eſcaping all thoſe dangers, with which, they 


imagined, they had been lately threatened, 4 


where the king was applauded for his late 
"; HERS RE con- 


EY rn. 
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ol bodud, andcongratulated on his "iP from | 


1 {Marliaments.: To have judged indeed by 
10 Wee addreſſes, the nation appeared to be 
jj. ning faſt into voluntary flavery, and 

ed even deſirous of reſigning into the 
Wing's hands all thoſe priveleges, which at 
ch an Expence of blood and treaſure, had 
en traoltutted to them * their brave: an- 


8 eſtors, 


ih Shough at preſent: depreſſed, were {till a nu- 
Te 
jig nerous and powerful. party; and had the 


Ping tried the experiment of a new parlia- 
nent, he would probably haye found their 


Mers affected to believe. Of this circum» 
tance the king ſeems. to have been io ſenfi- 


* ble, that, during the remaining part of hie 
ih. Neigen, he never ventured to call another 
'Wparliament ; a ſhrewd ſign, that he was ſul- 


ly conſcious, that, notwithſtanding: the flat- 
ery of the Tories, the people in general 


1 res. | 

The firſt objeR, which engaged the at- 
tention of the court, was the trial of Fitz- 
1; artis. The jury alledged, that they had 


the no right to proceed in that affair after the 


8; concluding vote of the commons: but the 
ate ges took upon them to give a contrary 
on- deciſion; and the } Jury were obliged io ſub- 

| Deb mit. 


It is certain, 8 chat * Whiew 


Wrength to be much greater, than the mini- 


where by no means ſatisfied with bis mea- 


% 


e. 
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Adautcheſs of Portimouth ; and he was deſirous 


_ His proof, however, was ſomewhat imper- i 
ect; and he was brought in guilty» of trea- 


the king, he now- retrated all his former 
_ declarations, and endeavoured to attone for 
them by inventing new impoſtures againſt the 


bad been'extorted from him by the artifices 
of Treby, the recorder, and of Bethel and 


faith was given to the dying confeſſion of a 


if 55 
z * „. 
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mit; The writing the libel was clearly prov- 
ed-againſt the priſoner: the only queſtion 
was with regard to his intentions. He' af- 
firmed, that he was a ſpy of the court, and 
had- accordingly carried the hbel to the 


that, in this tranſaction, the jury ſhonld con- 
fider him rather as a cheat than a traitor. 
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ſon by the jur 7. "41 gh 
Seeing himſelf entirely at the mercy: of 


country party. He ſaid, that thoſe aſſertions 
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Corniſh, the two ſheriffs. To this account 
he adhered even at his execution: but little 


wy, as 


man, who bad evidently been guilty of per- Mc: 


Joy, and who was ſo entirely loſt to all ſenſe WI 
of honour, Beſides, it is probable, that, te 


ab his wife had ſome connexions with Mrs. Wir 
Wall, the favourite maid of the dutcheſs Mb! 


of Portſmouth, be hoped, if he perſiſſed in {Wat 
a ſtory agreeable to the court, he might poſ- Witt 
' Sbly obtain a pardon even in the laſt ex- 

temiry. | This is no lefs than the fifteenth BW 
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e plot, or am- plot as they were then 
Scalled, wich which the miniſters, it was 
Euppoſed, had endeavoured to ruin the re- 
Wpuration of their enemies. nr OY 
The king, being now freed from the re- 
Eſtraint of parliaments, and poſſeſſed of all 
the legal power and authority, proceeded 
Sto wreak his vengeance on all thoſe, who 
Pad dared to oppoſe his meaſures, The 


- whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, and informers 

| were enliſtened into his ſervice, and their 
of {teſtimony or rather perjury employed in or- 
er der to condemn the country party. | 


was one College, a joiner of London, who 


es piſts, and was ſomewhat connected with 
id Shaftſbury and the other popular leaders. 
nt College, it was ſaid, had been in Oxford 
le Named with a ſword and piſtol during the 
" a {ſetting of parliament; and this ſuppoſed 
-r- crime was made the foundation of his trial. 
iſe It was alledged, that a plot had been formed 
at, to ſeize the king's arts 
rs. Nin cuſtody, until he ſhould paſs the excluſion - 
eſs bill. The grand-jury of London having ex- 
in {MWamined the charge, unanimoaſly rejected 
of- the indictment againſt College. 
The priſoner was therefore ſent to Oxford, 
where the crime was ſaid to have been com- 
Vox. XVIII. mite" 


The firſt perſon, on whom the ſtorm fat. 


had been extremely zealous againſt the Pa- 


on, and detain him 


. 


| mitted. Lord Norris, a courtier, was fhe- 

ö rif of the county; and the inhabitants in 

general were extremely attached to the court 
party. A jury was named entirely at the de- 
votion of the miniſters; and in ſuch circum- 
ſtances little juſtice could be expected by the 

|. Priſoner, Some papers containing directions 
for his defence were taken from him, as he 

was going to his trial; from whence he 
might eaſily conjecture that the court was 

beat-ypen bie ruin. 


The witneſſes, who depoſed againſt him, 
were Dugdale, Tuberville, Haynes, and 
Smith; men, who had formerly given evi- 
dence againſt the Catholics, but who had 
lately been gained by the court party. Col- 
lege, though involved in fo many difficul- 
ties, oppreſſed with ſo. many hardſhips, de- 
fended himfelf with courage and capacity; 
and he refuted the evidence of the crown by 
the moſt ſolid arguments -and the moſt un- 
deniable teſtimony ; yet did the jury, after 
half an hour's conſultation, return a verdict ' 
/, ˙ 
The mbuman ſpectators teſtified their joy 
by ſhouts and acclamations : but the priſon- 
er was no way confounded. At his execu- 
tion he preſerved the ſame manly fortitude, 
+ and ſtill denied the crime, for which he had 
been condemned, His whole condue and 


be- 


* 
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3 ſhow him to have been a man of 
Wprinciple and virtue, and to have been actu- 


2 ed by a very fincere, though perhaps im- 


3 zeal for his country and his reli- 
gion. 


The trial of college was intended to 


9 pave the way for that of the earl of Shaftſ- 


) 


4 


of bury, againſt whom the king was particular- 
Wy incenſed. This nobleman was now com- 
knitted to the Tower, and his indictment 
preſented to the grand-jury. Every art of 
1 was employed in order to procure 
ſome evidence againſt him. At laſt a num- 
ber of Iriſh banditti were brought over, and 
perſuaded to depoſe et to the direc- 
Nrions they ſhould receive. ; 
| As far as ſwearing could go, the treaſon 
was clearly proved againft Shaftſbury, or ra- 
Sther fo clearly; as to deſerve no manner of 
Scredit or attention. That nobleman; ſo re- 
markable for prudence and circamſpe@ion, 
was repreſented as diſcloſing without reſerve 
his treaſonable intentions to theſe obſcure 
wretches, and uttering ſuch groſs and out- 
ragious reproaches againſt the king, as 
none but the very dregs of the people, like 
themſelves, could be ſuppoſed to utter 
Tue draught of an aſſociation, indeed, a- 
gainſt Popery and the duke, was found a- 
" oy $ FI and very dan- 
Zer- 
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gerous inferences might be drawn from 


aſſociation had been mentioned in parlia- 
ment, it was very natural for that nobleman 
to be thinking of ſome plan, which it 
might be neceſſary to propoſe to that aſ- 
ſembly. The grand-jury, after conſidering 
all theſe circumſtances, rejected the indit- WM 


concluded with bonfires and other demon- 
Arations of joy, and even a medal was ſtruck 


many clauſes in that writing. But it wa 


| Inconteſtably proved, that the paper had nei-WF" 
ther been framed by Shaftſbury, nor ſo much 


as approved by him; and as ſchemes of an A . 
ee 
* 


1 { 


ment againſt the earl: a circumfſlance ſo a- 
greeable to the city, that the evening was 


on this occaſion.  __ 


_ Meanwhile the duke of York continued i 


to govern Scotland with an abſolute and 


admitted, the coyenant renounced, paſ- 
ſive obedience affirmed, and all intentions 


deſpotic authority, and to exerciſe every 
ſpecies of tyranny and oppreſſion in that un- 
happy kingdom. He had prevailed upon 
the parliament to paſs a teſt, which all per- 
ſons, ' poſſeſſed of civil, military, or eccle- 
fiaſtical offices, were obliged to take. In 
this teſt the. indefeaſible right of ſucceſſion 
was acknowledged, the king's ſupremacy 


 diſclaimed of attempting any alterations 'in 
church or flate, At the fame time, in een. 
5 72 * 1 5 4 | | 4 P 1 
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as I a Clauſe was added, profeſſing an adhe- 
3 f ence to the Proteſtant els ion, and ratify-. 


pg an old confeſſion of faith, in which the 
nl Wodrine of  refilance was inculcated ; ſo 
a. at the, teſt oath was found to be a ook * 
n tion of abſurdities, patched up in a hur- 


by people of different ſentiments. | 
Though the courtiers could not refuſe 


. 
Whis clauſe, they propoſed, as a mark of 
2. WcipeRt, that all the princes of the blood 


mould be exempted from ſwearing to that 
article. This exception was warmly. op- 
poſed by the earl of Argyle, a man alike 
diſtinguiſhed for his loyalty and patriotiſm. 
tHe ſaid, that the greateſt danger to which 


d the Proteſtant religion was expoſed, muſt 
4 {proceed from the perverſion of the royal 
y family; and that nothing, of conſequence, 


could be more imprudent than the intended 
indulgence. For this ſuppoſed offence, he 
was tried and condemned upon an old and 
obſcure law of . Leafing making ;” by which 
it was declared criminal to belye the ſub- 
je& to his majeſly. The duke pretended, .. 


only reaſon. for puſhing the trial to ſuch. 
extremities againſt him was in order to make 
him loſe ſome hereditary juriſdictions, 
which he poſſeſſed in the Highlands, and 

F 3 e 


that Argyle's life was in no danger, and the - 
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= where his family in that part of the kingdom 
'* uſed a dangerous authority. But Argyle 
could put no faith in the declarations of a 
man, who had been guilty of ſuch à glar- ne 
Iris act of injuſtice, and who was univer- BP 

| ſally known to be as cruel as he was un- 
=_ juſt. He therefore made his eſcape from 
4 | 1 and fled into Holland; where he 
5 oped to find that ſecurity, which he could 
not expect to enjoy in his native coun- 
In the beginning of the year, the duke 
returned to England, in order to give his 
brother an account of his conduct; he was 

fo favourably received, that he was not 
only allowed to take up his refidence in 
London, but likewiſe to bear a ſhare in 
the adminiftration. He therefore went back 

to Scotland, in order to bring up his family, 

and ſettle the government of that kingdom ; 
and he choſe to take his paſſage by ſea. 
The ſhip ſtruck on a ſand bank and was 
loſt: the duke eſcaped in the long boat; 

and it is affirmed, that, while many perſons 

of rank and quality were drowning, he was 
very careful to ſave ſeveral of his dogs and 

=_ prieſts, It is likewiſe ſaid, that the boat 
\ might eaſily have contained more 9 
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1 bst ſome who ſwam to it were thruſt 
of „and even had their hands cut in order 
to diſengage them. Some writers, who ſeem 
27 think, that” the blood royal can ſanctify ; 
1 noſt any action, have been at great pains 


þ | 


5 ners have entirely denied the fact; bur 
: What makes it the more probable, is, that 
among thoſe who, periſhed, were the earl of 
Roxborough, the lord Obryan, Sir beret 
Douglas, and lieutenant Hxde, bro er- in- 
law to the duke. 
The duke, during his abode in Scotland, 
| gave daily inſtances of his cruel and ſangoi- 
mary diſpoſition. He even aſſiſted perſonally 
Fat the torture of criminals, and looked on 
with tranquility, as if he were conſidering” 
Home curious experiment. On his depar- 
ture, he took care to leave the government 
in the hands of thoſe, who would purſue the 
dame arbitrary and deſpotic meaſures, which 
he himſelf had adopted. A gentleman of 
the name of Weir, was tried and condemn- 
ed, becauſe he had kept company with one 
who had been in the rebellion 3 though that 
perſon had never been marked out by pro- 
ceſs or proclamation. 
A reprieve, indeed, was granted to 
Weir; but it was ſeriouſly reſolved to 
make uſe of the precedent. Above 2 
| | nou- 
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% apologize for this cruelty, and o- 


thouſand perſons were-outlawed- on'pretext ji 
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of their converſation with rebels; and were | 
hunted in their retreats by ſoldiers, ſpies, 
informers and cruel magiſtrates, It was 
common to put enſnaring queſtions to peo- 
ple, being quietly in their own houſes; 
ſuch as, Will you renounce the cove- 
% nant? Do you acknowledge the riſing at 
% Bothwel to be a rebellion ? Was the kill- 
ing the archbiſhop of St. Andrews a mur- 
„ der?” and when the poor unhappy crea- 
tures refuſed to give an anſwer, they were 
_ inſtantly ſubjected to a capital puniſhment. 
Even women were put to death for this pre- 
tended erime. A number of fugitives, ren- 
dered frantic by oppreſſion, had publiſhed a 
declaration diſclaiming obedience to Charles 
Stewart, whom they called, as they, indeed, 
had great reaſon to conſider him, a tyrant. 

From this incident the privy- council took 
occaſion to exerciſe a new ſpecies of oppreſ- 
fion. They diftributed ſoldiers over the 
whole country, and ordered all commiſſion- 
_ officers, even the moſt inferior, to require 
every perſon, whom they met, to abyure the 
declaration; and upon refuſal inſtantly to 
ſhoot the delinquent. It were tedious as 
well as ſhocking to relate all the inflances of 
perſecution, which at that time b in 
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Specimen. - 
= Three women were apprehended, and re- 
l quired to take the uſual oath, by which they 
vere to abjure the ſeditious declaration 
Pbove- mentioned. They all refuſed, and 
; ere condemned to ſuffer by drowning. One 
f them was an elderly woman: the other two 
Nere very young, one eighteen years of age, 
he other only thirteen. Even theſe licenſed 
murderers were aſhamed to put the youngeſt 
Wo death: but the other two were led to the 
place of execution, and faſtened to flakes 
ithin the ſea-mark at low-water, a circym- 


Slow and dreadful. 
| The elderly. woman was placed fartheſt 
in, and, by the riſing of the tide, was firſt 
ſuffocated. The younger, partly intimidated - 
W the view of her-companion's death, part- 

95 overcome by the importunities of her 
riends, was perſuaded to ſay, God ſave 
« the king.” The ſpeQators immediately - 
called out, that ſhe had yeilded - obedience ; 


| Winreim, the officer who ſuperintended the 
execution, again deſired her to ſign the ab- 
juration; and upon her refuſal, he cauſed + 
her inſtantly to be plunged into the waters | 
2 the was drowned. - | 3 1 
The - 


Wſtance which rendered weir death equally _ 


| and ſhe was looſened from the flake, major _ 
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The court, notwithſtanding the late vie- 
tory, which they had obtained over the 
country party, ftill met with conſiderable Bi 
oppoſition, efpecially from the city, which 
was entirely in the hands of their enemies. 
Phe juries, in particular, appointed by the 
meriffs, were not likely to ſecond the 
views of the cron; as evidently appeared 
in the cafe of Shaftſbury and that of Col- 
lege. It was therefore a matter of great im- 
ortance to the court- to put affairs upon a 
ferent footing; and this they hoped to 
effect by means of Sir John Moor, the lord- 
| —_— who was entirely at their devotion, 

and had formerly been an Abhorrer, 
He was perſuaded by ſecretary Jenkins, 
to afſert the uſual privelege of his office, of 
naming one of the ſheriffs. Accordingly 
at the time of election, he drank to 
North, a Levant merchant, who accepted 
that expenſive office. The Whigs alledged, 
that being lately returned from Turkey, he 
was ignorant of the ſituation of affairs in 
his own country, and was therefore unqua- 
_ kified for his office. A poll was opened for 
tte election of another ſheriff ; and here be- 
gan the ſtruggle. The two ſheriffs of the 
| mer year, ſupported by the majority of 
the common council, refuſed to acknowledge 
the mayor's right of naming one of w—_ : 
G's | FT EW, Sy 
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| *. but affirmed that both ought to be 
5 hoſen by the liveries „ 
= Papillon and Dubois were the perſocs 3 
Whom the country party reſolved to chuſe: 
Wox was propoſed by the courtiers. Books 
vere accordingly opened for the poll; 
but as the mayor would not ſuffer the elec- 


Sons to proceed for two vacancies, the ſhe- 
Wiſs and he parted, and each conducted a 


dois, were much more numerous than thoſe 
ho voted with the mayor for Box: but as 
he mayor aſſerted, that his books were the 
dnly legal ones, he declared Box to be duly 
hoſen. - | 


iis fellow-citizens, fined off; and the mayor 
vas obliged to proceed to a new election, 
When the matter. was moved in the com- 
on-hall, the country- party exclaimed, 
no 3 ; no election,” and * 

hat, Papillon and Dubois, the two ſhe-: 
ifs already elected, were the only legal ma- 
giſtrates. But as the mayor ſtill alledged, 
hat Box alone had been legally elected, 

ind that it was now neceſſary to ſupply his 
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: place, he opened the books anew, and dur- 
„ 8 Ge Non and confuſion of the citizens, || 
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eparate poll. The country-party, who vo- 
Fed with the ſheriffs for Papillon and Du- 


The conteſt, however, did not end here. 
Box, afraid of 1 incurring the reſentment of - 


T 
: 


. diſorder, as it was called, at the late elec- 
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a few of the mayor's. friends elected Rich, 

without the knowledge or concurrence of 

| the reſt of the liveries. North and Rich 
were accordingly ſworn ſheriffs for the year 
following; but ſo highly were the citizens 
incenſed againſt them, that they were oblig- 
ed to have a guard of the trained-bands in 
entering upon their office. A new mayor, 
attached to the court, was ſoon after elected 
by means ſtill more violent and irregular. 
The king baving now made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the city, proceeded to wreak his ven- 
geance on all thoſe, who had dared to op- 
poſe his meaſures. The juries, named 
the ſheriffs, were entirely ſubſervient to the 
views of the court and readily promoted all 

its projects. A commiſſion. was iſſued for 
the trial of thoſe, who had occaſioned the 


tion of the ſheriffs. This diſorder was term- 
ed, in the commifhon, ©4* a riotous and un- 
* lawful aſſembly,“ and was repreſented as 
a a crime of the deepeſt dye. Thirteen alder- 
men and - ſubſtantial citizens, the leaders of 

the Whigs, were all tried and condemned 

in enormous fines. | 
Upon the firſt news of the duke's intend- 
Ing to leave Scotland, Pilkington, at that 
time ſheriff, a zealous friend of the country 
g party, bad broke out into this expreſſion; 


A he 
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be has already burned the city, and he is 

| == * now coming to cut all our throats,” For. 

; this reflection, the duke ſued Pilkington, 

Wn obtained damages to the amount of an 

hundred. thouſand pounds. This ſentence - 
2 a flagrant violation of an excellent law, 
Wratified in the great charter, by which it 
as decreed, that no fine ſhould extend 10 
ae total ruin of a criminal. HEY 
Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who 
Woave evidence for Pilkington, was proſecut- 

Ned for gy: and condemned to the pil- 

Wory; a ſentence, which notwithſtanding. 

7 the ignominy of the puniſhment, he AS 

Wobliged to ſuffer in that very city, where be 


oce ' bore the higheſt offices. Such were 
She bleſſed effects of the victory which the 


rom theſe ſpecimens ah eaſily be inferred 
the arbirary principles, by which he was ac- 
tated. „ eg LP 
But Charles was not ſatisfied with the ad- 

vantage he had gained: he was determined 
to lay the city entirely at his mercy. A 
wit of 2 Warrants was iſſued againſt it: 
that is an enquiry into the validity of its 
charter.“ lt was pretended, that the city 
had forfeited all its privileges, and ought 
no longer to enjoy the rights of a corpora- 
Vor. XXVII. G 1 tion, 
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king bad obtained over the Whigs; and 
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5 tion, by reaſon of two offences, which the 


court of aldermen and common council had 


_. _ committed. | 


After the great fire in 1666, all the mar- 
kaets had been rebuilt, and had been fur- 
niſhed with many conveniences ; and in or- 
der to defray the expences of theſe repara- 
tions, the magiſtrates had impoſed a ſmall 
toll on all thoſe who brought any goods to 
market. This was ſuppoſed to be an uſur- 
pation of powers, to which they had no ti- 


tle, and an encroachment on the prerogative 


. of the king, and the privileges of the 
parliament, who alone had a right to im- 
| Pole taxes. 125 1 5 . 
Ia the year 1679, the city had addreſſed 
the king againſt the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, and had made uſe of-the following 


expreſſion ; ** your petitioners are greatly 
«« farprized at the late prorogation, whereby 


« the proſecution of the public juſtice of 
e the kingdom, and the making of neceſſa- 
„ Ty proviſions for the preſervation of your 
« majeſty and your Proteſtant ſubjects, 
% have received interruption.” Theſe 


words were conſtrued into a ſcandalous re- 


fleQion on the king and his meaſures. The 
| ſuit was conducted on behalf of the crown by 
the attorney and ſolicitor generals; the 

e e cCauſe 
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Wauſe of the city was defended by Treby 

und Pollexfen. Oe” „ 
Theſe laſt maintained, that, fince the 
foundation of monarchy,. no corporation 
ad ever yet forfeited its privileges, and the 


thing itſelf implies a contradiction : that a 


corporation, as ſuch, was incapable of com- 


itting any crime or offence, and none 


were reſponſible for any iniquity, but the 


the offences imputed to the city, far from 


meriting fo ſevere a puniſhment, were. not 


Wperſons themſelves, who had been guilty: 
that the members, in electing magiſtrates, 
had entruſted them only with legal powers; 
and when the magiſtrates had exceeded 
theſe powers, their acts were void, but 
could never ſubject the body itſelf to any 

crime or puniſhment: that, in any event, 


even worthy of the ſmalleſt reproof : that 


all corporations were poſſeſſed of a power of 


making bye-laws : and the ſmalleſt borough 


in England had ever been allowed to exer- 
ciſe- this power in a more ample manner 


than London had done in the above-menti- 


oned inſtance : the citizens, having at their 
own expence, repaired the markets, which 
were built too on their own eftates, might 


as reaſonably demand a ſmall recompence _ 
from thoſe who brought commodities. thi- . 
ther, as a man might require rent for a 

| | f G 2 houſe, 
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buaouſe, which he let to another: that thoſe Wil 
who diſliked the condition, might abſtain il 


danger from the Popiſh plot: which it is 


trial of the 
ſtructed by the frequent prorogations; as 


from the market; and whoever paid, had 
done it voluntarily : that it was the acknow- 
ledged right of the ſubjects to petition his 
majeſty ; nor had the city in their addreſs 
abuſed this privilege : that the king himſelf 
had often declared from the throne, and the 
parliament had often, that the nation was in 


evident, could not be fully proſecuted dur- 
ing the ue of parliament: that the 
opiſh lords was certainly. ob- 


was alſo the making of neceſſary laws, and 


providing for the ſecurity of the kingdom: 


that the loyalty of the city, no leſs than 


their regard for the public welſare, might 


prompt them to frame and preſent the pe- 


tition; ſince it was allowed, that the king's 


life was every moment in danger from the 
Popiſh conſpiracy : that the city bad not 
ſaid, nor even inſinuated, that the king was 


the cauſe of obſtrufting juſtice; fince it 


was confeſſed, that evil counſellors were alone 
accountable for that meaſure of govern- 


ment: and that it was ſtrange, that two 


public deeds, which had not during ſo long 


à time, ſubjeted the authors of them to 


any, even the ſmalleſt penalty, ſhould now, 
4 * Ys | 5 Con- 
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| contrary to all precedent, be puniſhed with 


ſo much rigour upon the corporation, which 
ever has been, and ever muſt be innocent, 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſolid arguments, 


to which nothing could be oppoſed by the 


crown lawyers but the moſt frivolous ob- 
jections, the judges gave ſentence againſt 


| the city; and all its privileges were declar- 
ed to be forfeited, 


Aﬀter this ſevere decree, the magie 
applied in a very humble manner to the 
king ; and he agreed to reſtore their char- 
ter, but not till they had yeilded to the fol- 
lowing conceſſions; that no lord: mayor, 
ſheriff, recorder, common-ſerjeant, town= 
clerk, or coroner ſhould be admitted to the 
exerciſe of his office without the conſent | 
and approbation of his majeſty : 
king diſapproved twice of the mayor or ſhe- 
riffs elected, he might by commiſſion ap- 
point thoſe magiſtrates : and that no alder- 
men, in caſe of a vacancy, ſhould be cho- 
ſen without the confent of the court of al- 
dermen, who, if they diſapproved twice of 
their choice, might by their own authority | 
ſupply the vacancy. __ 

The example of inden was intended 


as a precedent for all the other corporati- 


ons of the kingdom, who finding it in vain 


to ſtruggle with the court, were, moſt of _ 


G 3 dend, : 
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them, induced to reſign their charters into 
the hands of the king. Large ſums were 
demanded for reſtoring the charters; and 
all the places of power and profit were left 
entirely at the diſpoſal of the crown. In 
this manner, by a complication of violence 


and injuſtice, were all the national privi- 


leges deſtroyed; and the Tories gloried 


in having thus rendered the king abſolute; 


in other words, in having overturned the 


_ conſtitution of their country. 


The earl of Shaftſbury, ſeeing the intereſt 


ol the coùntry- party entirely ruined, thought 


proper to withdraw into Holland. He liv- 
ed in a private manner at Amſterdam ; and 
for the greater ſecurity deſired to be admitt- 


ed into the magiſtracy of that city ; but his 


former violent councils againſt the Dutch 


commonwealth were remembered ; and all 
applications from him were rejected. The 


miniſtry at preſent had no leiſure to hunt 


him in his retreat ; and his death, which 
happened ſoon after, prevented the effects 
of their future vengeance, He was certain- 
ly a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities; but 
poſſeſſed of ſuch an immoderate ambition, 


that he was willing to ſacrifice every conſi- 


nate paſſion, 


deration to the gratification of that predomi- 
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Wea are now come to the diſcovery of the 
5 teſtant plot; that is, of the plot formed 
by Proteſtants againſt the king and the duke 
of Lork. But as it is difficult to conceive 


tze propriety of that term in a Proteſtant 
country; and as ſome would Map 


overlook the circumſtance of the king an 
the duke's being Papiſts, they rather chooſe 
to give it the name of Rye-houſe plot, from 
a. houſe ſo called in the road to New- 
market, poſſeſſed by Richard Rumbald, 


one of the conſpirators, and where, it is 


Y pretended, a deſign was formed to kill the 


king and his brother. 
It muſt be obſerved, that as the Popiſh 


plot had always been conſidered as a mere 
faction by the adherents of the court, the 


preſent conſpiracy had ſhared the ſame fate 


among thoſe who were of the contrary party. 


The hiſtory, . therefore, of this plot, 


ought to be read with great caution ; ſince - 
hs hiſtorians of different ſides are entirely 


divided in their ſentiments ; the one repre- 
ſenting as utterly falſe, what others aſſert to 
be undoubtedly certain, Were they both 
contented with ſimply relating the bare 


facts, without inſerting any fictions of their 
own, the reader might be enabled to form 


ſome kind of judgment; but their accounts 


arc Wy calculated to favour the ſyſtem, 
| | nien 
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Which they have prevjouſly eſpouſed. A 
_ thouſand things are infinuated, which bave 
no foundation in truth: the witneſſes are 
either honeſt men or perjured villains, as 
beſt ſuits their purpoſe : numberleſs circum- 


ſttances are added, without the leaſt proof 
or authority, in order to give an air of pro- 


Pa 


bability to the moſt glaring inconliſtences : 


and thus the reader, who is in queſt of truth, 
finds himſelf unexpectedly involved in an 
. Inextricable labyrinth of error and abſurdi- 
ty, from which it is impoſſible to deduce 
any certain concluhon, See Oe 
__ _. Imparrial readers content themſelves with 
a fimple peruſal of the plain facts, without 
preſuming to fix any opinion; becauſe they 
ſee no arguments ſufficiently ſtrong to deter- 
mine their aſſent to either ſyſtem. Others, 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of one of the parties, 
follow implicitly, and without examination, 
the ſentiments of the hiſtorian who they pe- 
ruſe, or perhaps reje& them with as little 
_ reaſon, . 8 . 

To avoid, therefore, as much as poſſible 
the errors of other hiſtorians, nothing is 
- " Inſerted in the following narrative but the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes and the defence 
of the priſoners, without the addition of 
any circumſtance that is not acknowledged 

by both parties. Eh 
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before whom he made open confeſſion ot 
the whole matter, and ſubſcribed his depo- 
tions. But afterwards reflecting, that his 
fogle evidence would not be conſidered as 
legal proof, he prevailed upon Goodnough, 
== under-ſheriff of London, and one of the 
= conſpirators, to admit his brother John 
= Keeling to the next meeting that ſhould be 
eg held about the plot — | 
WE This point being gained, the two bro- 
WE thers delivered their joint teſtimony on the 
WE fourteenth of June. In conſequence of 
their depoſition, the king iſſued a procla- 
mation for apprehending colonel John Rum- _ 
ſey and Richard Rumbald malſter, who had 
both ſerved in Cromwell's army, Richard 
= Nelthorpe, Edward Wade, Richard Good- 
nough, Captain Walcot, William Thom 
ſon, James Burlon, and William Hone ; 
| for the ſeizure of any one of whom a re- 
ward of a hundred pounds was offered. 
_ Rumſey ſurrendered himſelf the very 
next day; and being examined by ſecretary 
Jenkins, he made a full confeſſion of all 
| that he knew. His depoſition was ſoon 
after confirmed by the er Fa of two other 
witneſſes, Walſh and Shepard; and on the 
e twenty 
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twenty-eight of June, there appeared an 
other proclamation. for apprehending the 
duke of Monmouth, the lord Grey, Sir 
Thomas 1 and Robert Ferguſon. 
In a few days, the lord Howard of Efereek 
ſurrendered himſelf; and upon his informa- 
tion, warrants were iſſued for ſeizing the 
earl of Eſſex, the lord Ruſſel, and ſeveral 
others, who were accordingly ſecured. 
The plot is faid to have conſiſted in the 
following particulars : to attack the king's 
guards: to ſeize the perſons of the kin 
and his brother : if that attempt ſhould 
miſcarry, to affaſſinate the king and the 
duke in a hollow way near the Rye- houſe, 
In their return from Newmarket ; and, the 
better to prevent any oppoſition, to excite 


inſurtections in London and other parts of 


777 ox. 
The priſoners were not Tuffered to lan- 
guiſh, long in confinement. Walcot was 
firſt brought to his trial. The evidence» 
againſt him were Rumſey, Weſt, and one 
Bourne, a brewer. e - 
Rumſey ſwore, that at a meeting in Weſt's 
chamber, where the deponent was preſent, 
and where a lift was produced of the aſſaſ- 
fins, the priſoner agreed to join with them, 
and offered to command a party that ſhould 
charge the guards; that he undertook to Bo 
EY | an 


, 3 
WT and view Rumbald's houſe, and bought a 
= horſe for that purpoſe : that he was likewiſe 
W preſent at four other meetings; one for di- 


* WE viding London into twenty parts, in order 
> WE to raiſe an inſurrection; another for concert- 
ing a ſcheme to purchaſe arms aſter the diſ- 
1 appointment at the Rye-houſe ; a third held 
immediately before the diſcovery of the plot, 
and a fourth a few days after,  _ 
© WE Welt depoſed, that the priſoner, upon 


* Wie election of the London ſheriff, ſaid, 
9 % will the people do nothing to ſecure them- 


inſurrection was projected to take place 
within three weeks or a month at fartheſt: 

that he expected to be made a colonel of 
horſe, and aſked the deponent, whether 

* he would chooſe to have any command 

% under him?” that upon his refuſal, he 
defired him to lend him a ſuit of ' armour; 
that the ſaid Walcot informed him of ſeveral 
deſigns to attack the king and the duke; 
and that in tbe affair of the Rye-houſe, he 


t's eo charge the guards. N 
* Bourne teſtißed, that Walcot uſed to come 
*” Mo Ferguſon, when he lodged at his houſe; 
14 hat he and ſeveral others met at the Dragon 


n Snow-hill, and frequently at other places, 
In order to concert a ſcheme for raiſing an 


ſelves?“ and told the deponent, that an 


undertook to command that party that was 
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 inſarreRion, and ſecuring the king and the 


duke: that the priſoner was preſent at al- 


moſt all their meetings, at leaſt at three 
different ones; and partieularly at a con- 


ſult held at captain Tracey's, where it was 
reſolved to ſtand with ſword in hand, and 
to kill Keeling for making the diſcovery. 

The evidence of theſe was confirmed by 


a letter, wrote by the priſonner himſelf to 
\ ſecretary Jenkins, and in which he had pro- 


miſed, that, if his majeſty would grant 


„ him a pardon, he would diſcover all that 
be knew either in England, Scotland, or 


Tan er oo 5 . 
' Walcot's defence conſiſted chiefly in a flat 


_ denial of having any concern in the deſign 
ol aſſaſſinating his majeſty. He ſaid, he 
was fully ſenſible, that if he had under- 


taken to charge guards, while others ſhould 
kill the king, he would be equally guilty 


with thoſe who had committed the murder; 


and that he could prove by undoubted teſti- 
mony, that he was ill of the gout during 


the whole time that the king was at New- 


market. To this Weſt replied, that he re- 
membered it well, by a good token, for 


that the priſoner had ſaid, ** he was afraid, 


« when the time come, he ſhould not be 
% able to draw on his boots.” Walcot add- 


ed, that he came accidently to their meet- 


ing 


H.. 3 
@ ings only to hear news; and that what 
© he had promiſed to diſcover, he had 
only heard from Ferguſon; In conclufion, 
be was brought in guilty of high treaſon by 
= the jury. Hone and Rovſe were likewiſe 
tried and condemned, and in a few days 
were executed along with Walcot. 
The condemnation of theſe three men 
Vas probably intended as a preparative for 
W the trial of lord Ruſſel, and ſerved to impreſs 
W the public with a belief of the plot, as well 
W as with horror againſt it. The witneſſes 
produced againſt Ruſſel were Rumſey, She- 
W pard, and lord Howard. 
= - Rumſey ſwore, that in the end of Octo- 
ber 1682, there met at Mr, Shephard's in 
= Abchurch-lane, the duke of Monmouth, 
bord Grey, lord Ruſſe! the © priſoner, Sir 
Thomas Armſirong, and Robert Ferguſon : 
W that the earl of Shaftſhury, who was hke- 
W wiſe concerned in the conſpiracy, deſired 
bim to go to Shepard's and enquire what 
reſolution they had taken about the riſing at 
WW Taunton ; that he went accordingly, and 
We delivered his meſſage, to which he received 
ſor anſwer, that it was found neceſſary to delay 
the deſign, and that therefore Shaftſbury 
= muſt, for ſome time, reſt contented : that 
= this anſwer was given by Ferguſon, but was 
readily approved by all the company : that 
ä 


ky 


A Bw BY was 255 for 6; Oh a ſurvey of 
the guards; and that Monmouth, Grey, 
i and, Armſtrong undertook to view \ lg 

Shepard depoſed, that his houſe had been 
8 beſpoke by Fenguſon ſor the 
ſecret meeting of the conſpirators, and that 
he had been careful to keep all his ſervants 
from approaching them, and had ſerved 
them himſelf : that their diſcourſe ran chiefly 


5 upon the means of ſurprizing the guards; 


and it was agreed, that Monmouth and his 
friends ſhould take a ſurvey of them: that 
the report, which they brought at their next 
meeting, was, that the guards were remiſs, 
and that the defipn- was very practicable; 
though he could not be poſitive, whether 
any reſolution was taken of carrying the 
ſcheme into execution: that the priſoner, 


5 he thought, was preſent at both theſe meet- 


ings, but he was ſure he was at one of them; 
and that a declaration had been read by Fer- 
: guſon, repreſenting the plan of the intend- 
ed inſurrections, and diſplaying the griev- 
ances of the nation; though he could not 
be certain, that this paper was read in Ruſ- 
ſel's preſence. 

Lord Howard begun with a long harangue 
; about- the plot in general, which ſeemed 
to be deſigned to prejudice the jury; after 
_—_ he 1 8 to ms following a 
at 


1 
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— that upon the earl of Shaftbury's flight, | 


* 
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the principal perſons, concerned in the con- 


W ſpiracy, began to conſider, that they had 1 
- ome too far to recede; and that it would 


neceſſary to have ſome general council, 


in order to conduct their ſchemes with the 


greater ſucceſs : that they accordingly erect- 
ed a cabal, which uſually conſiſted of fix 


| perſons, viz. the duke of Monmouth, the 


earl of Eſſex, lord Ruſſel, Algernon Sid- 


| ney, Mr. Cambden, the younger, and the 


deponent: that this cabal held two meetings, 
one at Hambden's another at Ruſſel's: that 
at the firſt meeting it was agreed to begin 
the inſurrection in the country before the 

city: the places were fixed, the proper 
quantity and kind of arms adjuſted, and the 
whole plan of operations concerted: that at 
the ſecond meeting, the diſcourſe turned 
chiefly upon perſuading the earl of Argyle 


and the diſcontented Scots, to engage in the 


conſpiracy: and that the principal manaye- 
ment of that affair was entruſted to Sidney, 
who ſent Aaron Smith. into Scotland with 
proper inſtructions: that in theſe conſults 
no queſtion was put, nor votes collected, 
but there was no (contradiction ; and as he 


took it, all of them, and the priſoner 


among the reſt, gave their oonſent. 
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4 himſelf extremely unhappy in 


that he was unverſed in the law, unaccuſ- 
tomed to public ſpeaking, and a perfect 


common precipitation with which his trial, 
notwithſtanding his ſolicitations to the con- 
trary, had been hurried on, had deprived 
him of many advantages, which he ſhould 


of thej jury, he hop 
who valued innocent blood, and would con- 
ſider, that the witneſſes were obliged to 


which by an law of the thirteenth of the 
. preſent reign, ſhould be in the ſpace of fix 
months: and that in any event, the deſign 
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Wu). in his defence, obſerved, "Wb he 


ſtanding. charged with ſo high a crime far 
the treaſonable ſpeeches of other people: 


ſtranger to things of this nature: the un- 


otherwiſe have * but the gentlemen 
were men of conſcience, 


ſwear againſt him in order to ſave themſelves : 
that the time was elapſed within which the 
proſecution ſhould have been commenced, 


of levying was not treaſon, unleſs 1 it appear- 


ed by ſome overt act. 


He then aſked upon what fatute he was 
indiaed, and was told, that it was upon the 
ſtatute of the twenty fifth of Edward the 
third. To this he Weed. that the affair 
at Mr. Shepard's houſe was only proved by 
one witneſs, whereas the law required the 


teſtimony of two. But the judges replied, 


that it was not neceſſarythat the two witneſſes 
1 — 


8 


a 


By akazs If, ps 


= ever, was a mere ſophiſm, and a dire& vio- 
= lation of that ſalutary law. _ 

For a further defence of his lordſhip, 
there appeared in his behalf the duke of So- 
merſet, the earl of Angleſey, Mr. Edward 


ams, Mr. Gore, and Mr. Spencer. Some 


fore he was taken, declared, that he believ- 
be ed lord Ruſſel to be entirely innocent, that, 
for his own part, he had nothing to ſay 


worth and probity, his virtuous and ſober. 
life, and conſequently the improbability of 
Theſe arguments, however, had no influ- 
brought in the priſoner guilty. . 
This ſentence was conſidered as the moſt 


flagrant act of injuſtice that ever was at- 
tempted in England; the lord Ruſſel hav- 


tion be conſtrued into treaſon. The lord 


ſhould teſtify the ſame preciſe act; it was 3 
ſufficient, that they both teſtiſied any act of 
the ſame treaſon. This diſtindion, how- 
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Howard, the lords Cavendiſh and Clifford, 
doctors Fillatſon, Burnet, Cox, Fitz-willi- - 


? 
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of theſe teſtiſied, that the lord Howard, be- 


Ss againſt him. Others ſpoke of his lordſhip's 
he private character, and repreſented his great 
his being concerned in ſuch a conſpiracy. - 


ence upon the jury, who were all zeglous 
royaliſts, and who after a ſhort conſultation, 


ing been-condemned for words ſpoken in his 
hearing, which can never by any interpreta- 


=: To- 


* 
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oward incurred ſuch a load of odium, by 


| M P ſhare, which he had in this matter, that 
8 


company was ſhunned by all good men, 
as if he had been infected with the plague 
or peſtilence. Some thought that he had 


been reconciled to the king by the mediati- 


on of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and that 
he had been engaged to give this evidence 
in conſequence of a promiſe which he had 
made to his majeſty. . „ 
But what was ſuppoſed to have chiefly 
prejudiced the jury againſt lord Ruſſel, was 

an accident which happened during the trial. 
Phe earl of Eſſex, priſoner in the Tower, 

Was found dead in his chamber, with his 
throat cut ſrom ear to ear with a razor. The 
intelligence was immediately conveyed to 
the Old- Bailey, and communicated to the 
judges and the king's council, who from 
thence took occaſion to infer the reality of 
the plot; ſince the earl of Eſſex, rather 
than ſtand a trial, had choſen to put an end 
to his own life. The coroner's inqueſt, it 

1s true, after an examination of the dead 
body, found the earl guilty of ſuicide ; but 
is was not able to remove the ſuſpicion, 

_ entertained by many, that the deed was 
commi ted by orders of the king and the 
duke, who were that very morning in the 

4. g IF, Tower, 
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Tower, where they had not been for twelve 
years before. 

Several other circumſtances concurred to 
ſtrengthen this ſuſpicion. It was affirmed, 
that it was abſolutely impoſſible for a man 
to cut his own throat from ear to ear: that 
the blood ſprinkled on the floor in the room 
was plainly marked with the prints of a 
ſtrange foot; and that, after the perpetrati- 
on of the crime, the razor was thrown out 
of the window, and picked up by a little 
girl : that before the coroner came to exe- 


cute his offfce, care was taken to waſh the 


room, and to ftrip the body and have it na- 
ked : and that when he demanded to fee the 
cloaths, he was told, that that was a cir- 
cumſtance with which he had no concern; 
| the body was the ſole object of his atten- 
tion. | 
The moſt plauſible argument in Fane 
of the king and the duke, is, that accord- 
ing to the declaration of ſeveral perfons, the 
earl of Eſſex was wont to maintain the law. 
fulneſs of ſelf. murder; ; and that his coun- 
teſs and brother, Sir Henry Capel, owned 
the juſtice of the coroner's ver ick. Tt is 
certain, however, that his ſon, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in his title and fortune, was of 
a Kea different opinion, and was frequently 
to , that he * his * to 
have 
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have been murdered by a Frenchman, who 
was in his ſervice, and who diſappeared im- 
mediately after the commiſſion of the fat, 
The king was not ignorant of the ſuſpici - 

= he had incurred, and in order, if 3 

ble, to remove them, he publicly declared 
in print, that he was deeply afflicted for the 
death of the earl of Eſſex; becauſe it de- 
prived him of an opportunity to exerciſe his 
clemency, and to ſhow the high regard 
which he had for the memory of the late 
lord Capel. But this artifice, inſtead of ſa- 
tisfying the public, ſerved only to increaſe. 

their ſuſpicions, and to make them imagine, 
that the king had mentioned the name of 


lord Capel, ſolely with a view of inſinuating 


e. great difference between him and his 
As Ruſſel was nearly related to all the 
conſiderable families in the kingdom, great 
intereſt was made in order to ſave his life : 
even money, to the amount of one hundred 


| —»* "thouſand pounds, was offered to the dutch- 


eſs of Portſmouth by the earl of Bedford, 
father to the unhappy nobleman, The 
king, however, who was reftrained by the 
duke, lent a deaf ear to all application. 
The priſoner. had been extremely active in 
encouraging and promoting the excluſion- 


| bill; and that was a crime, which, in the 


eyes 


J 
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eyes of the court, could never. be for- 
Ae 


Kuſſel's conſort, a woman of, great beau- 


and merit, daughter and heireſs of the 
TY earl of Southampton, threw - herſelf at 
the king's feet. and pleaded with many tears 


the. loyalty and ſervices of her father, as an 

attonement for thoſe errors, into which her 

huſband had been unhappily betrayed. Theſe 
ſa ſt inſtance of female 


ſup plications were the 
weakneſs, (if they merit the name) which 


ſhe diſcovered. - Finding all her intreaties 


ineffeQual, ſhe ſummoned up all her cou- 


rage, and not only-fortified herſelf againſt 


the fatal blow, but endeavoured by ber ex- 


ample to confirm the refolution of her un- 
fortunate lord. With a tender but compoſ- 


ed air they took leave of each other on the 
day of his execution. * The bitterueſs of 
„ death is now paſt,”, faid he When he 
turned from her. | | 

Lord Cavendiſh had always maintained 
an intimate friendſhip with him, nor did he 


forſake him in the preſent calamity. . He 


generouſly offered to effect his eſcape, by 
exchanging cloaths with him, and remain- 
ing a priſoner in his room. Ruſſel refuſed 
to ſave. his own life, by an expedient which 
might involve his friend in ſo many calami- 


Us. When the duke of Monmouth ſent 
him 
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ſurrender bimſelf, it he thought that ſtep 
would contribute to his ſafety ; ** it will be 


% my friends die with me.” 

Some of his expreſſions diſcover, Aut on- 
* compoſure, but even good humour on 
this melancholy occafion, On the day that 
preceded his execution his noſe beginning 
| to bleed; I ſhall not now let blood to 
© divert this diſtemper,“ ſaid he to doctor 
Burnet who attended him, „ that will be 
. done to-morrow.” A little before the 
meriffs conducted him to the ſcaffold, he 
ll. | wound up his watch, Now T have done,” 


«think ſolely of eternity.“ 
The ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's-Inn- 
geld, a place very diſtant from the Tower ; 
' and it was probably intended, by conduQ- 
ing Ruffel through ſo many fireets, to diſ- 
play the triump of the court over the coun- 
try-party. As he was the moſt popular 
- man in the kingdom, his fall drew tears 
from the eyes of every one, who had the 
leaft tincture of humanity. In his ſpeech, 
Which he delivered to the ſheriffs, he ſo- 
emnly denied his having any concern in the 
e is entire beter 1 in | the Popiſh 0 
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kim a meſlvage, Importing that he Ds ® 


= no advantage to me,” ſaid he, wv, to have 


. | ſaid he, with time, and henceforth muft 


dete 0 ainſt the life of his majeſty: he 
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and his firm attachment to the Proteffant re- 
ligion. With ſurprizing fortitude, he laid 
his head on the block, and, at two flrokes, 
it was ſevered from his body. 


7 


Tbe next priſoner that was brought to 
his trial was the famous Algernon Sidney: 
this gallant perſon, ſon to the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, had been deeply concerned in the war 
gainft the late king ; and though entirely 
fle from enthuſiaſm, he had ſo far concur- 


red in all the meaſures of the republicans, 


that he had been named as one © the com- 
miſfioners, who tried and condemned that 
monarch: he declined however to take his 
ſeat among thoſe judges, Cromwell's uſur- 
pation he even oppoſed with the utmoſt aQi- 
vity ; and after exerting all his endeavours: 
to prevent the Reſtoration, he determined 


to take no beneſit of the general indemni- 


ty, but choſe to remain in voluntary exile, 
rather than ſubmit to a goverment and fa- 
mily which he abhorred. 5555 
yy 20 the exiſtence of the republican 


party, he was extremely zealous in every 


ſcheme, which could tend to ſtrengthen 
their cauſe ; but at laſt in 1677, finding it 
neceſſary for his private affairs to return to 
England, he had ſolicited and obtained the _ 
king's pardon. When the factions, excited 
by. the Popiſh plot, began to ran high, 
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Sey, woſplred with an ardent love of li- 
: 1 had inflantly engaged in the popular 
1.4 ; had warmly promoted the excluſion- 

it; and oppoſed, with all his intereſt and 


eloquence, every defign and meaſure of the 


court. | 


By this bold and fefolute conduA, he kad 


incurred the reſentment of the king and the 
duke: but this ſurely could be no reaſon 


why he ſhould be condemned by an unjuſt 


- ſentence ; and the law was evidently wreft- 
cel in order to effect his ruin. 
brought to his trial, a number of witneſſes 
_ appeared, who iwore to the reality of the 
lot in general; 
5 againſt him in particular.” 

The only evidence who depoſed againſt 


him was lord Howard; and as the law re- 


quired two witneſſes, an infamous expedi- 
ent was adopted in order to ſupply this de- 
ſet. In ſearching the priſoner's cloſet, 
ſome difcourſes on government were found; 


7 wherg;he had maintained principles, inconfiſt- 


ent indeed with a deſpotic government, but 


ſach as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubjects in 


all Iimited monarchies have ever been known 
to embrace; the original contract; the 
ſource of power from a conſent of the peo- 


5 ple; the lawſulneſs of l tyrants, * 
the 


When he was 


but had nothing to lay 
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the preference of liberty to the abſolute do- 
minion of a ſingle perſon. 
Theſe papers were ſuppoſed to be equivo- 


lent to a ſecond witneſs, and to even man) 


witneſſes. The priſoner replied, that thoſe 
papers could not be proved to be his, unleſs 
by a ſimilitude of hands; an argument, too 
vague and inconcluſive ever to be admitted 
as a proof in criminal proſecutions : that even 
granting him to be the author, he had com- 
poſed them entirely for his private amuſe- 
ment, had never publiſhed them to the 
world, or ſo much as communicated them 


to a ſingle perſon : that they plainly appear- 


ed, by the colour of the ink, to have been 
written a long time before, and could never 
be admitted as evidences of a preſent con- 
ſpiracy againft the government: and that 
where the law requires two witneſſes, one 
witneſs could not be conſidered as ſufficient, 
even. though ſupported by the moſt itriking 
circumſtances ; much leſs by a circumſtance 
ſo weak and precarious. 1 

All theſe arguments, which were ſo ſolid 


and convincing, and to which nothing ma- 


terial could be objected, had no influence 

on the court. The cruel and inhuman Jef- 
feries was now chief. juſtice; and by his di- 
reQion a partial jury was egſily perſuaded 
to give a verdict againſt Sidney. In a few 
Vor. XXVII. 1 _ days 
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Says he was brought to the ſcaffold: he 


mercy. Notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion, 


of the ſentence; which, indeed, was fo glar- 


| Ing, as to Excite the indignation of every can- 
di 


did and impartial judge. But he gloried, he 
ſaid, in ſuffering for the cauſe of liberty, in 


which from his earlieſt youth he had ever 
Been engaged aan m Abd 


Howard was likewiſe the fole witneſs 
againſt Hambden; and his evidence was 
not confirmed by any very material circum- 


- Nance. The crown lawyers therefore diſ- 


paired of being able to convict the priſoner 


of treaſon ; the indidtment was laid only for 
.a miſdemeanour, and ſentence was given 


againſt him. The fine impoſed was enor- 


Ys mous; no leſs than forty thouſand pounds. 


Holloway, a merchant of Briſtol, accuſ- 


ed of being concerned in the conſpiracy, 


had eſcaped to the Weſt- Indies; and was 


now brought over. He had been out-lawed ; 
but the year allowed him for ſurrendering 


himſelf, was not yet elapſed. He was 


therefore indulged with the offer of a trial ; 


but as he had been induced by the hopes of 


a pardon, to confeſs his knowledge of a con- 
ſpiracy for an inſurreQion, he thought it 


more prudent to throw himſelf on the King's 


he 
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e was executed upon the W of out- 
Tawry. | 
Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who had been 
a prebended in Holland by Chidley, the 


king's miniſter, and ſent over, was reciſe- 
ly in the fame ſituation with Hollowa 


but the ſame favour or rather juſtice was 
nied him. The lawyers alledged, that 00H 


leſs he voluntarily ſurrendered imſelf wich- 
in the time preſcribed, he could have no 
right to demand a trial; not conſidering 
that the ſeizure might poſſibly be he acci- 
dent which prevented him. 

The king was highly incenſed againſt 


av gentleman, by whom he believed the 
duke of Monmouth to have been ſeduced 


From his duty: he alſo affirmed, that Armſtrong 


had been fuborned by Cromwell to murder 


him; but this imputation the priſoner proved 


to be abſolut Ie and groundleſs. Theſe 


were the reaſons of that cruel treatment, 


Which he now ſuffered. It was ſuſpected, 
that ſufficient evidence of his guilt could not 


be produced: and that eyen the packed ju- 
ries, which were now impanelled, and which 


were entirely directed by Jefferies and other 
Wicked judges, would not give ſentence 


Againſt him. He was therefore executed 


without trial, and his limbs ' diſperſed 
en the r Oy 5 of the 1 


. 
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Some remarkable trials, which happened 
_ about: this time, though they have no con- 
nection with the Rye-houſe conſpirtcy, ſerve 
to diſcover the temper both of the judges 
and the juries. Oates. was accuſed of hav- 
ing called the duke a Popiſh traitor ;, was 
found guilty, fined to the amount of a hun- 
dren thouſand pounds, and condemned to 
9 till he ſhould make payment. A 
ike fine was impoſed upon Dutton Colt for 


: 


a like offence. . Ws bs 
Sir Samuel Barnardiſton was amerced in 
ten thouſand pounds; becauſe, in ſome 
4 letters, which had been intercepted, 
he had taken the liberty of blaming the 
publie meaſures. This gentleman had in- 
curred the reſentment of the court, in con- 
ſequence of his having been foreman of 
that jury, which rejected the bill againſt 
Shaftſbury. A pretext was therefore invent- 
ed for puniſhing him; though ſuch a prece- 
dent muſt 268, be condemned by ever) 
lover of liberty, and is in itſelf ſufficient 
to deſtroy all confidence in private friend- 
hip and correſpondence. ,  ' ,  . _, 
The duke of Monmouth had abſconded on 
the firſt diſcovery of the plot, and the court 
could get no intelligence of the place of his 
reſidence. At laſt Hallifax, who began to dread 
the two great prevalence bf the royal party; | 


- 
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and who imagined, that Monmouth's inte- 


reſt would prove the beſt counterpoiſe to the 
duke's, diſcovered his retreat, and perſuad- 
ed him to write two letters to the king, 
full of the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive ex- 


preſſions. The king's fondneſs was revived, 


and he allowed Monmouth to come to 
le was introduced by ſecretary Jenkins, 
who inſtantly withdrew, and left him alone 
with the king and the duke of Vork. 
What paſſed at this interveiw can only be 
learned from the report of thoſe who were 
preſent. It is affirmed, that Monmouth 


threw himſelf at the king's feet, ackowledg- 
og his guilt and aſking his majeſty's pardon. 


All this is very probable ; but what follows 


admits of ſome doubt, namely, that he 


confirmed | whatever had been depoſed 


againſt lord Ruſſel and Algernon Sidney, 
and even declared, that all the confiderable 
_ diſſenting , miniſters were privy to the con- 
5 r As this report could only come 


from the king and his brother, who were 


both intereſted in making the public believe 


theſe aſſertions, the reader is at full liberty 


to pay it what degree of credit he thinks molt 


roper. The king, however, was ſo well 
atisfied with Monmouth's behaviour, that 
to be expedited * 


. 
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all poſſible diſpatch ; but afterwards hear- 


Ing, that the people were” til! incredulous, 
and even had inſinuated that Monmouth had 
made no confeſſion,” he prevailed upon him 
to write aud ſubſcribe the following letter. 
I have heard of ſome rts of me, 


eu if 1 Should have leſſened: the credit of 
de late plot, and endeavoured to weaken 


« the evidence given a 5172 thoſe who have 
died by the hands of juſtice. Your ma- 
e jeſty and the duke know, how i E e 
| 7 have owned the late 1 int 
though T was not conſcious of any deſign 
, againſt your majeſty's life,” Tell lament 
20 5 having had fo great a ſhare in the 
other Sho of that conſpiracy. I have 
-"p therefore, Sir, taken the liberty to put 
e this into writing for my own vindication: 
I beſeech you to look forward; and en- 
deavour to forget the faults you have for- 
given me. I will take care, on my part, 
4 never to commit any more againſt 
or incur the danger of being miſled 0 


life to deſerve the pardon which your ma- 
„ jeſty hath granted to your dutifu | Mon- 
n mouth.” 

I.,t cannot be denied, that Mien —4 
; at leaſt ſubſcribed this letter ; but in a few 


days, r ber he had takes, | 


_ 


Lis 


7 


. 11 duty; but make it the ſtudy of my 
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ed an abſolute falſhood, and that he could 


order to gratify the duke of Vork; and 


4 
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and with great earneftnefs importuned the 
king: to return him the — king 
complied with his requeſt; but at the ſame 
time, was ſo highly mona Fr at his behavi» - 
our, that he baniſhed him from bis pre- 


— 


What motive could induce Monmouth to 
be- demand his letter it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Some think it was in conſequence of 
the advice of his friends, who found means 
to convince him, that, by this ſtep, he had 
thrown himſelf upon a dangerous precipice ; 
ſince the letter might one day be turned to 
his ruin. Some imagine, that it was owing | 
to à ſcruple of conſcience, in having aflert- 


not be eaſy until he had recovered the letter. 
-Qthers pretend, that the whole was a con- 
trivance between the king and his ſon, in 


that his majeſty deſired Monmouth to re-de- 
mand the letter, leſt the duke might ſome- 
time employ it to effect his deſtruction. 
This laſt conjeRure ſeems to be confirm- 
ed by the king's behaviour to Monmouth 
after his retreat. He withdrew into Hol- 
land, where he was cordially eee by 
the prince of Orange; and the king was 
well pleaſed with this mark of friendſhip, - 
"ow ” ons; mot om — his 1 


% 
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titude to the rince. He likewiſe continued, 
unknown to his brother; to correſpond with 
Monmouth, and even ſupplied him occaſi- 
onally with money. 7 od 19 ee 
While the king and his miniſters thus pro- 
ceeded to wreak their vengeance on all their 
enemies, the univerſity of Oxford diſlin- 
_guilked themſelves in a very particular man- 
ner. They paſſed a ſolemn decree, con- 
demning certain propoſitions, extracted 
from Milton, Buchanan, Hobbes, Goodwin, 
Knox, Baxter, and other modern authors. 
The propoſitions were; that all civil au- 
. thority i is originally derived from the = 
ple: that there is a mutual compact, 
or expreſs, between a prince and his fab- 
jects ; and if he fails in the duty of pro- 
tection, they are abſolved from that of al- 
legiance: that if law ful governours beeome 
tyrants, and violate the laws of the land, 
they forſeit their right: to the ſu- 
preme power: that the ſovereignty of En- 
| plans is lodged in the three eſtates, of the 
ing, lords, and commons; and that the 
king is bat a co-ordinate. power, and may 
be over ruled by the other two: that prio- 
tity of birth or proximity of blood give no 
Andefeafible right to rule or government ; 
- - and that it is laweful, on certain occaſions, 
to preclude the next heir from the ſucceſſion 
| ro 
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to the throne: that it is lawful for ſubjefs, 
without the conſent, and even againſt the 
command, of the ſupreme magiſtrate, to en- 
ter into leagues, covenants, and aſſociations 
for the defence of their liberties and reli- 
gion: that ſelf-preſervation is the funda- 
mental law of nature, and ſuperſedes the 
obligation of all others, whenever they come 
in competition with it: that the Chriſtian 
doctrine concerning the patient ſuffering of 
| injuries, is not inconſiſtent with the right 
| of reſiſting the higher powers, in caſe of 
perſecution for religion: that Chriſtians are 


not obliged to give paſſive obedience, when 
the prince commands any thing contrary 

t to the laws of the ſtate ; and the only rea- 

£ ſon, why the primitive Chriſtians choſe ra- 

b ther to die than to reſiſt, was, becauſe Chriſ- 

2 tianity was not eftabliſhed by the laws of 

e the empire: that poſſeſſion and ſtrength give 

L right to govern ; ſucceſs in a caufe, pro. 
1— claims it to be lawful and juſt; and to pur- 


- ue it, is to comply with the will of God, 
le becauſe it is to follow the conduct of his 


1 providence : that, in a ſtate of nature, there 
1 is no difference between good and evil, 
o- right and wrong; and the ſtate of nature is 
no a ſtate of war, in which every man hath a 


t; I right to all things: that the foundation 
s, of civil authority is this natural right, 
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which is nat given, bot left ta the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, upon men's entering into ſoci- 


ceties; and that not only a foreign invader, 


but even a domeſtic rebel, puts himſelf 


again. into a ſtate of nature; and acquires 


the ame right over. the life of his. prince, 


| which the prince for the moſt heinous crimes 


poſſeſſes over the lives of bis ſabjeRs : that 


© every man, after entering into ſociety, re- 
tains a right of defending himſelf by force; 
nor can be transfer that right to the common- 
Wealth, when he conſents to the union, by 


which a government. is eſtabliſhed ; and if 
2 number of men have already reſiſted the 
government, ſo as to. incur the penalty of 
21 have then a right to join toge- 
ther for eee and aſſiſtance; 


* 


n arms 20. defend. their her: 
ey 


Jong, or even to maintain the 8 


have gained, is no freſh a& of injuſtice: that 
an oath ſuperadds no obligation to pacts; a 
pack obliges no farther than it is credited; 


aud, therefore, if a prince by any word or 


action diſcover, that he believes not the 
Promiſes. of fealty and allegiance, which 
wv given him by his ſubjefts, he thereby 
abſolves them from the duty of ſuhjection, 
and notwithſtanding their oaths and pro- 
miles, they may lawfully reßſt and deſtroy 


en 
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baths and promiſes, are bound to obey 
certain ſovercign, ſhould unjufily depoſe 
him, and contrary to their former engage» 
ments, ſhould eleQ and ackowledge another 
governour, they are obliged to ſubmit to this 
5 ſovereign rather than the former: 
that all oaths are unlawful, and tontrary 
to the word of God; that an oath obliges, 


not in the ſenſe of him who impoſes, but of 


him who takes it: that dominion is founded 
in grace: that the powers of this world are 
uſurpations on the prerogatives of Jeſus - 
Chriſt ; and it is the duty of the elect to de- 
firoy them, in order to place Chriſt upon 
his throne : that the Preſbyterian govern- 


ment is the ſceptre of Chriſt's kingdom, to 


which kings as well as others are bound to 
ſubmit; and the king's ſupremacy in eccle- 
fiaſtical affairs, aflerted by the church of 
England, is injurious to Chriſt, the ſole 
king and head of the chureh : that ſuperi- 
ors have no right to make any innovations 
in divine worſhip, but ſuch as are in their 

own nature neceſſary : that wicked kings 

and tyrants ought to be put to death ; if the 
Judges and inferior magiſtrates will not do 
their duty, the power of the ſword devolves 
to the people ; and if the -major part of the 
people refuſe to exerciſe this power, the mi- 
niſters may then excommunicate ſuch a ſo- 
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+ yereign ; after which it is lawſul for his 
ſubjects to kill him, as the people killed 


Athaliah, and as Jehu deſtroyed Jezabel : 
that after compleating the cannon of ſcrip- 


ture, the people of God, in all ages, may 
expect new revelations for a rule of their 
actions; and that is lawful for a private 
man, having an inward motion from God, 
to kill a tyrant: that the example of Phi- 
neas is to us inſtead of a command; for 
what God hath commanded or approved in 
one age, muſt needs oblige in all: that 
king Charles the firſt was lawfully put to 
death; and his murderers were the bleſſed 
_ Inſtruments of God's glory in their genera- 
tion: and that the ſame monarch made war 
2 open his parliament; and in ſuch a caſe, 
the king may not only be reſiſted, but ceaſes 
e . 
Some of theſe propoſitions are evidently 
falſe; ſome inconſiſtent with all regular go- 
vernment; but others are not only juſt and 
rational, but indeed are the only principles, 
upon which a free and limited conſtitution 
Can be founded. The Oxonians therefore, 
in condemning them all by the lump, while 
they partly diſcovered their good ſenſe and 
loyalty, incurred, at the ſame time, the im- 
putation of being enemies to the natural 
rights and liberties of mankind, _ PR 
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The king endeavoured to increaſe his po- 
pularity by every. poſſible expedient 3 and 
- conſcious that the ſuſpicion of Popery was 
what excited the moſt terrible apprehenſi- 
ons, he thought proper to beſtow his niece, 
the lady Anne, upon prince George, bro- 
ther to the king of Denmark. No argu- 
ments, however, could induce him to ſum- 
mon a parliament, or truſt the nation with 
the election of a new repreſentative. 
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Though his coffers were almoſt exhauſted, 
t he: choſe rather to ſubmit to that inconve- 
0 nience, than try an experiment, which, by 
1 collecting his enemies into a body, might 
= render their power much more formidable. 
Ir » The duke likewiſe zealouſly oppoſed the 
., calling of a parliament, and even engaged 
28 the king in meaſures, which could have no 
| other tendency, than to produce an incur- - 
y able rupture between the court and that af- 
»- ſembly. Williams, who had been ſpeaker 
jd of the two laſt parliaments, was proſecuted + 


s, for warrants, which he had iſſued, in obe- 
_ dience to the order of the houſe ; Danby, 
e, and the Popiſh lords, who had hitherto re- 
ile  mained priſoners in the Tower, were now 
ud admitted to bail; and the duke was reſtored 
m- to the office of admiral without taking the 
ral reſt, Theſe ſteps were ſo inconſiſtent with 

] the laws lately paſſed, and ſo injurious to 
he Vor. XXVII. > p the 
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tion. 
and attention in endeavouring to inſlave his 
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the privileges of the commons, that it was 
not likely that any future parliament would 
paſs them over Withour the ſevereſt 2 
niſnment. 

The king's cond 60 In forele n mite wide per- 
; fealy y agreeable to his ere adminittra- 


bile he wickedly imployed his time 
own ſubjects, he ' patiently ſuffered the 


French monarch almoſt to enſlave the reſt 
of Europe. Notwithſtanding the peace f 
Nimeguen, Lewis ſtill maintained a a nu- 


merous army; and by his preparations he 
every day rendered himſelf more formidable 


to his neighbours, 


He now aQed as if ky were the abſolute 


| ſovereign of Europe, and as if all other 
_ princes muſt ſabmit to his authority. He 
ere&ted chambers at Metz and Briſac, for 
recovering ſuch territories as had ever be- 


longed to any part of his new conqueſts. 
Theſe inquired into titles buried in the moſt 


remote antiquity. They ſummoned the 
| i wer fri princes to appear before them, 


and iſſued decrees, expelling them from the 


conteſted territories, The important town 
of Straſbourg, an ancient and a free ſtate, 
Was ſeized by Lewis: Aloſt was demand- 


ed of the ford pete on a moſt weak, and 
* * "upon: their re- 
* 0 ſolng 


. 
"" 
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fuſing to yield it. Luxembourg was inveſt- 
ed, and ſoon after reduced. Genoa. Was 
bombarded, becauſe the inhabitants had en- 
gaged to furniſh the Spaniards with a cer- 
tain number of gallies ; and in order to a- 


void a more ſevere fate, that flate was o- 


bliged to. ſubmit to the molt mortifying 
conditions. The empire was inſulted in 


| Its head and principal members; and em- 


ployed no other means for redreſs, than im- 


potent complaints and remonſtrances. 


Spain was ſo incenſed at the ipſolent con- 
duct of her haughty enemy, that without 


 confidering her own, weakneſs. ſhe declared 
war againſt him; hoping that the other 


powers of Europe, moved by a ſenſe of 


common danger, would fly to her aſſiſtance. 


The prince of Orange, indeed, exerted his 


utmoſt- endeayours, in, order to defeat the 
defigns of Lewis, In the year 1681, he 


even made a journey to England, and tried 


| K perſuade the king to contract a eloſer al 


nce with the confederates. He likewiſe 


adviſed the States to make an augmentation 


of their forces; but ſeveral of the provin- 


bes, and even the town of Amſterdam, had 


been ſecured in the French intereſts, and 


the propoſal was rejected. The prince's en- 
emies alledged, that, coyſidering the diſpo- 


fition of the 2 ſovereign, and the 


uſual 
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uſual floRuation of the Engliſh councils, hot 
ching could be more imprudent in the re- 


public, than to engage in a war” wiel 


owerſul a monarch as Lewis. 


Charles, indeed, never ee the 
eaſt: jealouſy of the growing” power of 


France: on the contrary, he ſeemed to take 
pleaſure in promoting the grandeur of that 
ambitious: nation; and it is even affirmed, 
that Clifford, one of his moſt favoured mi- 
niſters, had the meanneſs and inſolence to 
declare, that it was more eligible for Ya 
king to be viceroy under à great and 


rous monarch, than a ſlave, as he a it, | 
o five hundred of his own ſubjects. 


Happy,. however, as the king ſeemed to! be 
in appearance, he was far from being ſo in 


reality. Whether be found himſelf ſtraitened 


for want of money, or dreaded the conſe- 


725 quences of his preſerit unpopular meaſures, 
it is bard to determine. Perhaps the head- 


firong, 1 imperious temper of the duke, by 
engaging him in dangerous attempts, filled 
him with fear and apprehenſion. He was 


ble day overheard to ſay, in oppoſing ſome 


of the duke's violent councils, 6 Brother, I 
am too old to go again to my travels: 


= —_— may, if you pleaſe.” .“. 


hatever was the cauſe of the king's 


was 
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was meditating ſome change of me 
and had formed a new plan of government. 
He was reſolved, it is ſaid, to ſend the duke 
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into Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to con- 


voke a parliament, to diſcard all his un 9 
miniſters, and to throw himſelf entire 


mers, # * n 
the good- will and affection of his ſubjects. 


This laudable deſign, however, if he really 


entertained it, he did not live to execute. 
In the begining of the year,“ he was ſeiz- 
ed with a ſudden fit, which reſembled an 


apoplexy; and though he was recovered. 


from it by bleeding, he languiſhed only for 
a ſhort time, and then expired on the fixth . 


day of February, in the fifty-fifth year of his 


age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. | 
He was bleſſed with ſo good a conſlitution 
of body, and had ever been ſo remarkably . 
careful of his healih, that his ſudden death 
ſlruck a general ſurprize into his ſubjects, and 
excited a ſuſpicion,that he had been taken off 
by . Much has been ſaid by different 
authors both in ſupport and refutation of 
this opinion; and after comparing all cir- 
2 it ſeems extremely difficult to 
etermine, on which fide the probability lies. 
The crime is imputed to the Catholics, and 


the motive aſfigned for it is their appreben- 
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ſion, that the new plan of government. 

wich the king had projected, would, if 
carried into execution, have entirely blaſted ' 
the proſpects they had formed by the ſpeedy 


of York was entirely innocent. 


and 


accefſion of the duke to the throne. It is 


allowed, however, by all parties, that if 


the Catholics were really guilty, the duke g 


During the king's laſt illneſs, ſeveral 


| clergymen of the church of England attend- ' 


ed him; but he payed no regard to their 
advices and exhortations. Catholic pneſts 
were 3 introduced into his apartment, 
he received the ſacrament from them, 
accompanied with all the rites of the Ro- 


miſh church. 'Two papers were found in 
his cloſet, written with his own hand, and 
. containing arguments in defence of that 


communion. The duke, with his ufual 
prudence, cauſed them to be immediately 


| publiſhed; hoping, by that means, to 
_ ſtrengthen the credit of his own religion. 


But in this, as in moſt of his other expecta- 
tions, he happened to be diſappointed : 
the publication of the papers ſerved no other 
purpoſe, than to juſtify the ſuſpicions which 
which had always been entertained of his 


brother's ſincerity, and to convince the world 
of his own bigotry and ſuperſtition, Fw” 


The 
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© The eder of Charles the ſecond has 
been very elaborately drawn by four cotem-- 


"o\ 


4 


5 writers, the duke of Buckingham, 


he marquis of Hallifax, Biſhop Burnet, 
and Dr. Welwood ; and each of theſe has 
repreſented him according to their particular 


Principles and prejudices. The Pong, | 


who is rather too ſevere and ſatyrical, ſcruples 


not to compare him to the Roman emperor 
Tiberius in cruelty and deceit. The other 
three are no leſs partial in his favour ;. they 
touch upon his vices with a very gentle 


hand, and paint his good qualities in the 


moſt lively and agreeable colours. . 
The love of eaſe and the love of pleaſure 


ſeem to have been his ruling paſſions; and 


to theſe may fairly be aſcribed all the actions 
of his life, and all the meaſures of his 4 ” 
ut 


vernment. He was ſometimes unjuſt ; 


it was only becauſe he could not take the 
trouble of examining the merits of a cauſe. 
He was often cruel ; but it was merely be- 
cauſe he could not reſiſt the importunities 
of his brother, who was equally ſanguinary 
and obftinate in his temper, He was fre- 


1 eaſy and compliant; and it was 


mply, becauſe he could not withſtand the 


i : 1 


Ambitious of power, but deflitute of the 


courage neceſſary to acquire it; he ever re- 


* 
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mained a flave to his brother: fond. of po- 
| Polarity, but unwilling to orgy the fa- 
 Tigues of practiſing the arts requiſite to pro- 
care it; he never could engage the affeQi- 


ons of his ſubjects: ſufficiently capable of 


_ underſtanding the maxims of ſtate and the 
_ depths of politics, but averſe to the laboui 
_of ſuch a os and irkſome ſtudy; he al- 
_ ways ated, in all his public meaſures, 
from the ſuggeſtions of caprice, the impulle 
of neceflity, or the councils of thoſe who 
poſſeſſed his confidence, and who, by their 


ready advice, however imprudeut and im- 


politic, would eaſe him of the diſagree- 
able trouble of thinking. 
Conſidered, indeed, as a boon compa- 
nion, he appears in a more favourable and 
advantageous light. His love of raillery 
was ſo ſeaſoned with good-breeding, that 
it never gave offence ; his propenlity to 
fatire was ſo checked with diſcretion, that 
his friends never dreaded their feeling its 
effects: his wit, to uſe the expreſſion of the 
marquis of Hallifax, could not be ſaid fo 
much to be very refined or elevated, 
qualities apt to .beget jealouſy and envy 
in company, as to be a plain, gaining, well- 
. bred, recommending. kind of wit. And 
though E he talked more than the 
e rules 


| men 


es of politeneſs might permit, 
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men were ſo pleaſed with the eaſy © 
and affable deportment of the monarch, . 
that they always went away contented both _ 
with him and with themſelves  _ © 
In the duties of private life, his conduct, 
though not altogether free from faults, was, 
in the main, commendable. A generous _ 
lover, an obliging huſband, a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, a good- na- 
tured maſter ; had he been born in an in- 
I ferior ſtation, he would probably have paſſed . 
| through the world with + the affection of 
* ſome, and without incurripg the hatred of 
ö any: but placed, as he was, in a high 
ſphere, for which he was altogether unqua- 


- | lified, he drew upon himſelf, by his indo- 

| lent temper, the contempt, not only of the 

7 neighbouring potentates, but even of his 

t | own ſubjects. Negligent of the intereſts of 

q the nation, regardleſs of its 2k . averſe. 

t do its religion, jealous of its liberty, laviſh 

Ss of its treaſure, ſparing only of its blood, 

e If he expoſed it, by his raſh and pernicious |, 

o If meaſures, to the danger of a furious civil 
l, war, and even to the diſgrace of a foreign 
'y conqueſt. le fr cy RR, | r 5 
1 But what peculiarly diſtinguiſnes the 


d I reign of Charles, and muſt for ever, if not 

de tender his memory odious, at leaſt, ſilence 

t, If the tongues of his admirers, is, that, by his 
8 RTE in- 
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indolence at firſt, by his connivance after 


Wards, and by his open aſſiſtance at laſt, he 


contributed to raiſe the French monarchy to 
ſuch an immoderate pitch of grandeur, as 
entirely deſtroyed the ballance of power in 
Europe, Which it has coſt this nation an 


immenſe expence of blood and treaſure o 
* back to its ag ſtandard. * 


aus 


* Chiles had no illbe * bie queen l Catha- 
* daughter 5 the fourth of Portugal: but by 
his ſeveral miftreſſes he had the tollowing children. 

By Mrs, Lucy Walters, daughter of Richard Wal- 
ters, Eſq; James duke of Monmouth, born in 16 646; 


married to Anne Scot, daughter and heireſs of Francis 


earl of Buck leugh in Scotland, in r665 and executed 


on Tomerchill in 1685. 


"By Mrs: Elizabeth Kiltigrew, eames Shannov, 


zer of Sir William Killigrew, Charlot - Jemia 


rietta-Maria-Fitzroy, married firſt to 11 How- 


ar „and afterward to t & earl of Varmout 


"BY lr. Catharine Peg, daughter of Thomas Peg, 
Efqy/ "Charter Pitz-Obarles ea e Plymouth, com- 


"manly called) Don Carlos, born in 1653 ; married to 


et Qlborn, daughter of the duke of Leeds, gud 
kale at Tangiers i in 1680, _ 
y Mrs. Barbara Villiers, heireſs of William i. 


count Grandiſoh in Ireland, and wife of Roger earl of 


Caſtlemain, created lady Nonſuch, counteſs of South- 


_ ampiton; and dutcheſs of Cleveland, three Tons and as 


2 daught e Charles ; Fitzroy created duke of 
ache et after his go gh death duke of 


* * of Gtaftob } 1 and 


4 
8 \ 


* 
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a duke. of Northumberland: Anne 
"Fitzroy, married to the earl of Suſſex ; Charlotte 
Es matched with the earl of Litchfield ; and 

Barbara, who'became a nun at Pontoiſe i in France. 

By Louiſe de n dutchefs of Portſmouth, 
"Charles Lenox,. duke of Richmond. By Mrs; Elea- 
nor Gwin (commonly called Nell Gwin) an actreſs, 
© Charles Beauclerk, duke of St, Albans, and James 
Beauclerk, who died i in his infancy : and by Mrs. Ma- 


xy Davis, a lady of the ſame profeſſion, Mary Tudor, 
by married to the earl of Derwentwater, SS 


In the firſt year of this reign, a few philoſophers, 5 


- who had eſtabliſhed conferences for the mutual com- 
12 munication of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geome- 
try, procured a patent, and having enlarged their num- 

ber, were denominated the Royal Socieiy; but this pa- 

tent was all they obtained from the * 

: though a great lover of the ſciences, particularly of chy- 
miſtry and mechanics, encouraged them by his example 


alone, not By his bounty. His craving courtiers and 
mifſtieſſes, li 


pg. Charles, 


e ſo many harpies, engroſſed his whole 
expence, and left him neither money nor attention for 


= literary merit. The principal members of this ſociety 
at its firſt inſtitution were lord Brouncker, Sir Robert 
Murray, Doctor Wilkins, biſhop of Cheſter, Mr. 
. Robert Boyle, who had made a great progreſs in natu- 
ral philoſophy, and Doctor Ward, afterwards biſhop of 
Exeter, a profound mathematician, | 


This period likewiſe produced thie celebrated Newton, 


whoſe diſcoveries in nature will reflect eternal honour 
on the nation that gave him birth; Sydenham, the 
reſtorer of true phyſic; and the witty doggreliſt But - 
ler, who, by his poem of Hydibras, contributed more 
than any other perſon; to expoſe the fanaticiſm and 
falſe pretences of the old republicans. The advantage. 


Ach Ge royal cauſe received from this work, was 
1 5 Pro- 


wt 


3 7. H Eigen of Er 


: Prodigious, The king himſelf was charmed with 
merit, and had even got a great part of it by lh fe 
Vet was he either ſo carcleſs in his temper, or 2 little 
endued with the virtue of liberality, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, of gratitude, that he allowed the au- 
thor, who was a man of probity and virtue, to Hes in 
obleurity and die in want. 

Dryden bore away the palm of poetry + but be was 
vitioùs and incorrect from the corruption of the pub- 
lie taſte, and the hurry in which he was obliged to 
„ . "We fot ſabfiſtence, A few of his pieces, however, 
| his ode to St. Cicilia, che greateſt part of Abſalom and 
Achitophel, and one or two more, juſtly ranked 

| among the moſt excellent productions A the Engliſh 
language. Wycherley's comedies, though rude and 

— | licentious, are marked with many excellent ſtrokes of 
true wit and inſtructive ridicule, Otway had a genius 
© finely tutned to the pathetic : yet was he ſo little re- 

_ garded by either the court or the public, that he could 

not ſo much as procure bread by his writings z and he 

had the ſingular fate of dying literally of hunger. | 
Even the courtiers of this period were inſpired with 4 

the love of literary fame : the duke of Buckingham s 
gained ſome honour by writing the Rehearſal, to ridi- 
„ Fl cule the falſe. taſte and abſurdities of the dramatic au- 
thors, Rocheſter is remarkable for poignancy of ſa- 
tire, and impurity of ſtyle and ſentiment, The earls 
"of Mulgrave, Dorſet and Roſcommon wrote with = 
eaſe and elegance ; but their compoſitions are either 

© feeble or careleſs, The marquis of Hallifax poſſeſſed 
_ a refined genius; and nothing but leiſure and an in- 4 
ferior ſtation ſeem wanting to have raiſed him to great 
eminence in literature. Of all the writers of this 
reien Sir William Temple is 7 fer ts moſt enter. 
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X 7 HEN we conſider the ſtate of the 
nation, which was now very differ- 
ent from what it had been a few years be- 
ſore ; when we reflect that the Whigs were 
depreſſed, and the Tories exalted, the for- 
mer almoſt entirely ruined, and the latter 
poſſeſſed of the whole civil authority; it⁵ 
Will not ſeem ſurprizing, that James ſhould 
meet with no oppoſition in his acceſſion to k 
he throne. His firſt act was to aſſemble 
the privy- council; where, after ſome praiſes 
beſtowed on the memory of his predeceſſor, Ke 
he declared his reſolution to maintain the Wi 
eſtabliſhed government both in church and Mi 
tate. Though he had been ſuſpeRed, he 
ſaid, to entertain very arbitrary principles, 
he knew the laws of England were ſuffici- 
ent to render him as great a monarch as he 
defired ;- and he was firmly reſolved never to 
infringe them in any particular. And 
%% oh NS 72 
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leges. | 
This diſcourſe was received with great 

applauſe, not only by the council but. by 
all the Tories in the nation. The king, 
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as he had formerly expoſed his life in ſup- 
portin the independency of the nation, he 
was till ready to encounter the fame dan- 


gers in * its juſt rights and * 


they pretended, had always diſcovered 9085 


- ſelf a man of ſtrict honour and ſinceri | 
and they therefore preſumed, that his | 
intentions were agreeable to his ex- 
preſſions. We have now, ſaid they, the 


word of a king, and a word never yet bro- 


ken. Addreſſes poured in from all quarters 


conceived in the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive 


terms. Every one was forward to ſhew 
his loyalty to the new monarch ; and James 


imagining, that the voice of one part of his 


ſubjecis expreſſed the ſentiments of the 
_ whole, flattered himſelf with the * 


of a quiet and peaceable reign. 


Whether it was, that the king never 


meant to perform his promiſes, or that he 


edheted to the maxim of his religion that 
no faith ought to be kept with Heritics, he 


ſoon began to take ſuch ſteps as were utterly 


inconſiſtent with the declaration he had 
made. All the cuſtoms and the greater 
part of the exciſe had been ſettled by parli- 
; Ws a- 
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ament on the late king during his life, and 
- conſequently the grant was now expired ; 
nor had the ſucceſſor any right to collect 
theſe branches of the revenue without a 
new E from parliament. But James 
publiſhed a. proclamation, commanding the 
cuſtoms and exciſe to be collected as before; 
and this ſtretch of arbitrary power he would 
not deign to i by the leaſt act or even 
appearance of condeſcenſioo . 
It was moved, that, in order to prevent 
the dangerous conſequences of any in- 
texmiſſion in collecting theſe duties, en- 
tries ſhould be made, and bonds for the ſums 
| BB demanded of the merchants : but the pay- 
ment be delayed, till the parliament ſhould 


beſtow authority to receive it. This expe- 
i dient was propoſed, as a mark of reſpett to 
a that aſſembly, or rather to the laws of the 
5 land; but for that very reaſon it was reject- 
x ed by James, who ſeemed determined, by 
his whole conduct, to pay no regard to theſe 


« conſiderations.  _ ET 1 
ne The king likewiſe went openly to maſs; 
an illegal meeting ; and by this imprudence, 
he diſcovered at once his arbitrary princi- 
ples, and his bigotted prejudices. He even 
ſent Caryl, as his agent to Rome, to pay 
his reſpects to the pope, and to prepare the 
way for nnen into the W 
. | Wy 2 | Or 
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of the Catholic church. The pope, Inno- | 


cent the eleventh, would have been ex- 


tremely glad to make ſuch an acquiſition, 
but he plainly perceived, that the king? 8 
- meaſures were very unlikely to procure him 
that advantage. He, therefore, adviſed him 
not to be too precipitant in his con- 
duct, nor raſhly attempt to effect, by force, | 
what he might know 1 | 
ence, could never be accompliſhed by means 


om repeated experi- 


of compulſion. 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador Ronqillo, conſi- 


dering the tranquillity of England as very 
neceſſary for the ſupport of Spain, took the 


liberty to remonſtrate on the ſame ſubject. 


He remarked. what a number of prieſts ap- 
peared at court, and adviſed the king not 


to follow, with too great facility, their dan- 


erous and pernicious councils, «© What!“ 
1d James, * is not the king of Spain wont 


«« to conſult with his confeſlor ?” „ Yes,” 
_ replied the ambaſſador, ** and that is the 
| © very reaſon why our affairs ſucceed ſo 
2 | 66 ill. 95 
en appeared. that the king regarded 
one part of his ſubjects as open and avowed 
enemies. When the principal excluſioniſts 
came to pay their reſpects to him, they were 
either not admitted, or met with a very un- 
— x (a This conduct might be 


agree- 


4 N ö 
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-— agreeable to the character, which the king 


attected, of plainneſs and ſincerity : but by 


ſhowing that a king of England could re- 


ſent the injuries done to a duke of York, he 


gave his people no very high idea either of 


his lenity or greatneſs of mind. 5 
James's power, during the latter years of 


his brother's reign, had been ſo great, that 


All the chief offices of the crown were filled 
n by his influence, and he there- 
fore found it needleſs to make any con- 


ſiderable alterations in that article. Ro- 
cheſter, was lord high treaſurer; his bro- 


ther Clarendon, lord chamberlain; Godol- 
eee ge to the queen; Sunder- 


land, ſecretary of ſtate; Hallifax, preſident 


of the council. To theſe, and to all his o- 
ther miniſters, the king frankly declared, 


that they muſt now expect a more vigilant 


government than they formerly experienced, 


and that he would employ no ſervants, who 


did not obey him with an unlimited ſub- 
We are not, indeed, to ſearch for the 


ſprings of his adminiſtration ſo much in his 
council and great officers of ſtate, as in the. 


violence and bigotry of his own temper, 


and in the prejudices of thoſe perſons, Who 


oſſeſſed the chief ſhare of his confidence. 
He was greatly influenced in every part of 
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bis conduct by the advice of his queen; a 
Woman of ſpirit, and whoſe condu@ had 
been extremely popular, till ſhe was. raiſed. 
to that high dignity. She herſelf was intirely 
directed by the prieſts, eſpecially the jeſu- 
its; and as. theſe were likewiſe the king's 
favourites, all public meaſures were origin- , 
ally projected by their ſuggeſtions, and were 
ſtamped with the moſt evident marks of their 
Ignorance in government, and of the vio- 
lence of their religious zel. 
Whatever averſion the king, as well as 
his queen and prieſts, might have to an En- 
gliſh parliament, it was abſolutely neceſſary, 
at the commencement of a reign, to con- 
voke that aſſembly. The courtiers exerted 
themſelves with great activity in influencing 
the elections; and their endeayours were 
crowned with unuſual ſucceſs. The new 
houſe of commons conſitted almoſt entirely 


- 


-of Tories, who were readily diſpoſed to 
concur with all the meaſures of the court, c 
The Tpeech, which the king made to p 

the parliament, was more fitted to work on 6, 
their fears than their affections. He re- 60 
„ newed, indeed, in the moſt folemn manner, 40 
the promiſe, which he had made before the £ 

prnvy-coencil, of regulating bis conduct by m 
the laws of the land, and maintaining the ed 


cllabliſned religion: but at the ſame time 0 
+6 "2 e | he 


2 11 1. 187 
w he ave them to underſtand, that he poſi- 
tively expected they would ſettle his revenue, 
and during life (OG, As in the time of his 
brother. 
„I ht uſe many  argaments,” we: 
he, to (enforce. this demand; the benefit 
of trade, the ſupport of the navy, the 
neceſſty of the crown, and the well- be- 
« ing of the government itſelf, which I 
„ muſt not ſuffer to be precarious : but I 
« Am conſident, that your own deute en, | 
„ on of what is juſt and reaſonable will 
** ſuggeſt to you whatever on this occaſion 
« might be enlarged upon. There is, in- 
« deed, one popular argument,” added he, 
” which may be urged againſt compliance 
« with my nes: men may imagine, 
that, by feeding me ſrom time to time 
e with ſuch ſupplies as they deem ſufficient, 
* they will better ſecure frequent meetings 
« of parliament : but as this is the firſt time 
% ſpeak to you from the throne, I muſt 
4 * plainly tell you, that ſuch a method 


: % would be very improper to employ with 
* me, and that the beſt way to engage me 
„ © tomeet you often is always to uſe me well,” 
e It was eaſy to comprehend the king 
y meaning in this ſpeech, He plainly intimat- 
Ee ed, that he had reſources in his prerogative - 


» for Tuppiyiog his novelties, independent 
ze | of. 
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of their grants; and that fo long as they com- 
plied with his demands, he would willingly. 


apply to them ; but that any ill treatment 
on their part would abſolve him from thoſe 


„ which he had incurred, and 
entitle him to govern by his ſole authority. 


It muſt be owned, that no Engliſh parlia- 
ment was ever placed in a more delicate ſi- 


tuation, nor where it was more difficult to 
embrace a choice, that might not be attend- 
ed with the moſt dangerous conſequences. . 


The queſtion. was, whether it was more 


prudent, by ſettling the king's revenue for 


life, to render him independent of his par- 
liaments, and to engage him to his duty 
from a ſenſe of gratitude ; but, at the ſame 


time, to truſt entirely to his will and 'plea- 


ſure for the preſervation of their Jaws, 
their liberty and religion: or, by leaving 
it precarions, to retain him in ſubjection to 


parliament, and to keep in their own hands 
2 ſufficient power for the ſecurity of theſe 
ineſtimable privileges; even at the hazard 


of incurring his majeſty's diſpleaſure, and 
of provoking him to employ thoſe extraor- 
dinary reſources which he pretended to have 

in his own prorogative. Wig 6 
However loyal the parliament, and how- 
ever inclinable to ſupport the dignity of 
the crown, many were of opinion, that = 
| | 4 
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laſt alternative ought to be embraced. / The 
debate was maintained for ſome time with 


great eagerneſs, and many learned argu- 


ments were advanced on both ſides of the 
- queſtion. At laſt, however, the court par- 
ty prevailed ;; and the commons, beſides 
. thanking the king for his ſpeech, unani- 


moully voted, that they would beſtow upon 


the preſent king during his life all the reve- 


nue poſſeſſed by the late king at the time of 
his deceaſe. © „„ © 


That theymightnot leſſen the merit of this 


generous grant by any ſymptoms of diſtruſt, 
they alſo voted unanimouſly, that the houſe, 
entirely confided in his majeſty's royal and re- 
peated declarations to maintain the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion: but they added, that that reli- 
gion was dearer to them than their lives. 
The ſpeaker, in preſenting the revenue- bill, 
took care to acquaint the king with this laſt 
vote of the commons; but could not, by. 
ſo ſignal a mark of confidence, draw from 
him one word in favour of that religion, 
for which he told his majeſty, they enter- 
tained ſo high a regard. 12, 1 
Notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions occaſioned 
by this ſilence, the houſe continued in the 
ſame liberal diſpoſition. The king having 
aſked a further ſupply for repairing the 
navy, diſcharging his brother's debts, > x 
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ſome other purpoſes, they revived thoſe du- 


ties on wine and vinegar, whick had once 
been poſſeſſt d by the Fats king; and they 
added ſome new impoſitions on ſugar and 


tobacco. The king's fixed revenue, by che 


- be} calculati>p, is ſuppoſed to have amount- 
ed to about two millions; and this laſt 
grant fell not much ſhort of ſix hundred 
_ thouſand pounds. TR 


Ihe peers were in a humour no leſs com- 


pliant. They even took ſome ſteps towards 


diſcrediting the Popiſh plot, in order the 
more effectually to pratify his majeſty. _ 


A little before the meeting of the parlia- 


ment, Oates had been tried for perjury on 


two indiAments : one for ſwearing that he 
had been preſent at a'conſult of the jeſuits 
in London, the twenty-fourth of April, 


1678 : another for ſwearing, that father 


Ireland was in London the eighth and 


twelth of Auguſt and in the beginning of 


September in the ſame year. Immediately 
after reading the firſt indictment, and be- 
fore a fingle witneſs was examined, Sir 
Robert Sayer, attorney general, made a 
ſpeech, declaring, ** that Oates was one of 
_ * the greateſt impoſtors that ever appeared, 


either in this or any other nation.” It 


muſt be obferved, that Sayer had been one 
of the king's council at the trial of the je- 


( ſuits, 


1 


„ II. . 


3 8 had employed all his learning and 


eloquence, to ſupport and confirm the evi- 
dence of Oates. 


It was 3 by the oaths of twenty 
witneſſes fr 


tended to have been at the grand confult. 
Theſe very witneſſes had made the ſame de- 
poſition at the trial of the jeſuits, and, no 


regard was payed to their evidence. The 5 


humour of the nation ran now as ſtrongly 
in favour of the court, as it had then run in 
favour of the country- party. 

Oates objected, that the king's council, 
particularly the ettorney and ſolicitor- gene- 
ral, who now appeared againſt him, had 
ſpoke in his favour at the trial of the je- 
ſuits: that the lord chief juſtice Jefferies, 
before whom he was now arraigned, was 


then one of the king's couricil, and had ex- 


preſsly declared, that the verdict. given 
againſt the jeſuits was juft and equitable in 
every reſpect: that in a caſe of Religion a 
Papiſt could not be believed; and for this 
aſſertion he cited lord Cake's practice, who 

would not admit of the evidence of a Popiſh 
recuſant, even in a caſe of a civil nature: 


that the witneſſes againſt him were educated 


in an illegal. ſeminary : and that when lord 


Shattibury, at hay trial, deſired liberty ts 
| a "26g 


om St. Omers, that Oates was 
at that place, at the very time when he pre- 


6 iy 
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bring an indictment of perjury againſt the 
witneſſes who accuſed him, the court ober- 
ruled the motion, and would not ſuffer the 
king's evidence to be indicted for perjury, 
nor the Popiſh plot be called in queſtion. 
© Jefferies rephed, that theſe objections 

were nothing to the purpoſe : that the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt the jeſuits had 
undergone ſeverel revolutions, being ſome- 
times conſidered as juſt, ſometimes as unjuſt : 
that the practice of Coke was contrary to 
Jaw, and could not be admitted as a prece- 
dent: that if the ſeminaries of the Papiſts 
were illegal, fo likewiſe were thoſe of the 
diſſenters: that no inſerence could be drawn 
from Shaftſbury's trial in favour of the 
preſent caſe : and to cut ſhort the matter, he 
concluded with theſe words; There does 
not remain the leaſt doubt, but that Oates 
js the blackeſt and moſt perjured villain, 
that ever appeared on the face of the 
e ourth” OY, | Webs 
After ſuch a declaration, made by the 1 
*chief-juſtice, we need not be ſurprized, that ? 
a jury, which, of itſelf, was ſufficiently at- 1 
tached to the court, ſhould return a verdict 
db gaioſt the priſoner, Next day he was tri- 
ed for perjury in the caſe of father Ireland, I 
and was likewiſe found guilty of that charge. W 5; 
Some pretend, that there was not the lea 1. 
| ; Es | i ap- og 
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verdict againſt Oates; but on the contrary, 
4 great deal of both in that againſt the je- 


ſuſts. The candid reader may compare the 


two caſes, and judge for himſelf, 
Oates's ſentence was, that he ſhould be 
fined a thouſand marks on each indictment ; 


that on the Wedneſday ſucceeding his trial, 


he ſhould be wipped from. Aldgate to New- 


gate, and on the Friday following, from 


Newgate to Tyburn ; that he ſhould be im- 


priſoned during life, and be pilloried five 


times every year. What appeared the moſt 
cruel part of the ſentence, was that he 


ſhould be whipped twice in the ſpace of 


three days. This ſeverity, however, was 
far leſs than the court would willingly have 


inflited, had it been in their power; for 


Jefferies, with his uſual violence, declared, 


that had the law, permitted him, he would 


have ſent the priſoner to the gallows. 


But what the court could not effect in a 
legal manner, they were determined to ac- 


compliſh by means altogether unjuſtifiable. 


They ordered the hangman to ply the whip 


with ſuch vigour, that the priſoner might 
expire under the puniſhment. And, indeed, 
the executioner was very willing to gratify 


his maſters; for Oates ſwooned away ſe- 


veral times during the firſt whipping : from 
en. M hence 


3 


appearance of prejudice or partiality in the 
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134 The Hiſtory of Ex Av. 
_ whence we may eaſily gueſs what he muſt 
have ſuffered during the ſecond. chaſtiſe- 
ment. By the care of his friends, however, 
he was enabled to recover; and he lived till 
the reign of king William; when he was 


75 indulged with a penſion of four hundred 


pounds a year. The peers reſolved to avail 
_ themſelves of Oates's convicton. Beſides 
freeing the Popiſh lords Powis, Arundel, 


Bellaſis, and Tyrone, together with Danby, 


from the impeachment preferred 1 
them by the commons, they went ſo far as 
to vote a reverſal of Stafford's attainder; 
though in Oates's trial there was not a word 
of his teſtimony againit that nobleman. This 


bill. however, met with a ſtrong oppoſition 


even among the lords themſelves, many of 


whom entered their proteſt againſt it; and 


alter the firſt reading, it was entirely dropped 


by the commons. They probably thought, 


that as there was ſome prejudice in the ver- 
dias, which had been given againſt the Ca- 
_ tholics; there was much more partiality in 
the meaſures, which were now adopted in 
„% I | | 
© Meanwhile intelligence arrived, that Mon- 
mouth was landed on the Weſtern coaſt, 
With three ſhips from Holland. The par- 
liament were no ſooner informer. of this e- 
vent, than they voted, that they would - 


4 
N « 


. 
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*1 


fiſt his majeſty with their, lives and fortunes; 
They paſſed a bilt of attainder againſt Mon- 
mouth; they granted the ſum. of four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for extinguiſhing the 
rebellion ; and Vavite thus ſtrengthened the 
hands of the king, they adjourned them- 
ſelves for ſome time. „ | 
Monmouth, when ordered to quit the 


kingdom, during the late reign, had with- 


drawn into Holland; and as it was well 
known, that he ftill poſſeſſed the affeQion 
of his father, he was kindly received by 
the prince of Orange. After the acceſſion 
of James, the prince thought proper to 
diſmiſs Monmouth with all his followers ; 
and that illuſtrious fugitive took up his re- 
fidence at Bruſſels. Finding himſelf fill 
putſued by the king's feverity, he was 
forced, contrary to his judgment as well 
as inclination, to make a raſh and impru- 
dent attempt upon England. He knew, 
that the king had lately aſcended the throne, 
not only without oppoſition, but ſeeming- 
ly with the good will of a preat part of 
tis ſubjets. A parliament was aſſembled, 
which diſcovered the ſtrongeſt attachment 
to the court, and whoſe. adherence to the 
king would contribute much to ſtrengthen 
his authority. . The grievances of this reign 
were hithetto inconfidetable; nor was the 
ny M2 „ 
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jealouſy of the people, as yet awakened by 


puſhed upon his ruin. | _ 
The enterprize, however, ſeemed, at firſt, 
to aſſume a more promiſing appearance, than 
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any flagrant invaſion of their rights and 


Monmouth, influenced by theſe conſidera- 
tions, repreſented the folly of an immediate 
attempt; but ſuch was the impatience of 
his followers, and ſuch the ardour of the 
- earl of Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland a 


few days before him, that all his objections 


— 


were over. ruled; and this unhappy man was 


he had any reaſon to expect. Though on 


his landing at Lyme in Dorſetſhite, he was 
not attended by above a hundred followers, 
 , fo much was he beloved by the people, that 
in four days no leſs than two thouſand 


horſe and foot had repaired to his ſtandard. 
Encouraged by this appearance in his fa- 


vour, he ventured to publiſh a manifeſto, 
conceived in the moſt ſevere and virulent 
terms. He reproached his majeſty as the 


author of the fire of London, the French 
alliance, the two Dutch wars, the Popiſh 
conſpiracy, the murder of Godfrey, the aſ- 
ſaſſination of Eſſex, the Proteſtant-plot, the 


_ diflolution of parliaments, the ſubornation of 
_ juries; in a word, of all the acts of tyran- 
ny and oppreſſion, which had taken place 


during 


; 2 
4 


Jabs" I.. - gy 
8 the late reign. He 0 bim 


with having poiſoned his brother; declared, 
that be himſelf was come to redrofh the 


grievances of the nation; and invited all 


— people to 1 in ſo laudable an un 


ie fer . | 
The duke of Ae 


F317 7 
ſon of nim 


who. had reſtored the royal family, afſem- 
_ bled t 


ogether the militia of Devonſhire” to 
the number of four thouſand men, and 
poſted himſelf at Axminſter, in order to 
check the progreſs of the rebels; but find: 


ing that his troops were very unwilling” to 


"fight againſt Monmouth, he thought proper 
to retire. 


Monmouth, though perſonally 

brave, was not poſſeſſed of ſufficient re ſolu- 
tion for conducting an enteiprize of this 
nature. Had he attacked Albemarle, he 
might both have acquired honour, and fur- 
niſhed himſelf with arms; but this oppor- 
* from an ill- grounded diffidence of 
his men, he was tempted to neglect. Lord 


Grey, who commanded his horſe, appeared 
to be a notorious coward ; yet ſuch was the 


gentleneſs of Monmouth's temper, that Grey 


| * fill ſuffered to enjoy his command. 


Fletcher of Salton, a Scotchman, a per- 
ſon of great probity and merit, had been 


engaged, by his republican principles, to em- 
bark in this enterprize, and together with 


8550 M 3 Grey 


” £38 TheHiloryof EngiLany. _ 
Grey commanded the cavalry :- but being in- 
ſulted by one, who had lately come to the 
camp, and whoſe horſe he had mounted 


in a burry, he was prompted by paſſion, to 
Which he was much ſybjeR, to fire a piſtol at 
the man; and he killed him on the ſpot. 


his incident obliged him to quit the army; 
nad the loſs of ſo brave an officer was a 

great diſſervice to Monmouth's enterprize. 45 
Scon after the rebels advanced to Taun- 


ton, a very diſaffected town, which received 
them with great alacrity, and reinforced 


them with conſiderable numbers. Twenty 


young maids of ſome. rank preſented Mon- 


mouth with a pair of colours of their own 


making, together with a copy of the bible. 


Monmouth here ventured to aſſume «he title 


of king, and to aſſert the legitimacy of 
his birth ; a claim, which he had advanced 


in his firſt declaration, dut the diſcuſſion of 


Wich, he then ſaid, he was reſolved for 


ſome time to poſtpone, | 3 
His army was now increaſed to fix thou- 


ſand men; and he was obliged every day, 
for want of arms, to diſmiſs a great many, 


who offered him their ſervice. He took 


poſſeſſion of Bridgewater, Wells, Frome 5 


and was proclaimed in all theſe places: but 


= forgetting that ſuch deſperate enterprizes 


can only be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt 


PROT | dar- 


— 
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anrog courage, he ſy be Sai of 
of the people to languiſh, without Pri 

A any action of importance. 
eanwhile the king exerted his utmoſt 
efforts i in order to oppoſe the progreſs 17 the 
rebels. Six regiments of Britiſh troops 
were reealled from Holland : freſh levies - 
were made in ſeveral parts of the kingdom: 
and regular forces, to the number of three 
_ thouſand men, were diſpatched under the 
command of Feverſham and Churchill, to 
give battle to the enemy. __ i 
Monmouth, perceiving that e, perſon ' 
of any rank joined him, hearing tl — an in- 
ſurrection, which was projected in the ci 4 T 
had not taken place, and being informe 
that Argyle, his confederate, was already | 
defeated and taken; was, by all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, overwhelmned vi ſuch deſpair, 
that he had determined to retire ſecretly, _ 
and abandon his followers to the mercy of 
the government. His followers diſcover- 
ed more ſpirit than their leader, and proſeſſ- 
ed their Kor I er ſtill to adhere COR in 
every change of fortune. 28 
I be careleſs diſpoſition made by Fever- 
ſham, encouraged Monmouth to attack the 
king's army at Sedgemoor, near Bridge- 
water; and his men in this action proved. 
whata native courage and a principle“ of du- 


ty 


*% p 
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ty, even without the advantage of diſci- 
pfline, is capable of performing. They 
made deep impreſſions on the veteran troops; 
*obliged them to retreat to a conſiderable 
| diſtance; - maintained the fight till their am- 
. munition was exhauſted; and would at laft 
"have gained! a complete victory, had not the 
miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice 
of Grey prevented it. After a conteſt of 
three hours, the rebels fled; and were fol- 

| lowed with great laughter. About fifteen 
hundred fell in the action and in the purſuit. 


And thus was concluded in five weeks an 


enterprize, Which had been ill CONCErtER and 
Io Week 

Moamouth retired n the Feld of bat- 
mr with about fifty horſe ; but theſe being 
ſoon diſperſed, he rode towards Dorſetſhire, 
until His horſe could carry him no farther. 
e then aligbted, and exchanging dreſs 
with a ſhepherd, fled on foot, attended by 
"a" German count, who had accompanied 
him from Holland. Being quite ſpent with 
hunger and fatigue, they lay down in a 


ditch, and covered themſelves with fern. 


"Ine ſhepberd” being found in his cloaths, 
was brought to lord Lumley, who, from 
"his information and the fa atity of ſome 
rwunds, diſcovered the duke in this forlorn 
"evuddition, with raw eas in Ins pockets, 


b 10 which 


two days. 


former errors, would endeavour, by his fu- 


diſcovery of his confederates; but Mon- 


with a ſpirit, which better became his rank 


a 1 i be : | 93 
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Which he had gathered in the fields to ſuſtain 
life, and which had been his only ſood for 


Human nature is unequal to ſuch calami- 
tous ſituations; much more the temper of 
a man, ſoftened by early proſperity, and ac- 
cuſtomed to all the eaſe and luxury of a 
court. He burſt into tears, when ſeized by 
his enemies; and he ſtill ſeemed to indulge 
the fond hope and deſire of life. Though |. 
he might have known, from the nature of 
his own crime, and the ſeverity of James's 
_ temper, that no hopes of mercy were left; 
he wrote him the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive 
letters, and conjured him to ſpare the life 
of a nephew, who, notwithſtanding his 


ture conduct, to render himſelf worthy of 
ſo great a favour. James, obſerving ſuch 
ſymptoms of ſorrow and repentance in the 
unhappy priſoner, admitted him to his pre- 
ſence, in hopes of drawing from him a 


mouth, however deſirous of life, would not 
condeſcend to purchaſe it by an action at- 
tended with ſo much infamy. _ # 
Finding all his entreaties vain, he aſſumed 
courage from deſpair, and prepared for death 


and character. This favourite of the people 
3 A als aaa WPT HOES "Was 
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that the perſon executed was not Monmouth, 


but one who happening to reſemble him in 


ſhape and appearance, was willing, by his 


own death, to fave the life of a man; Who 


Was ſo much beloved by the nation. 


It was natural to think, that this victory, 


which the king had ained i in the beginnin; 
of his reign, would have tended to ſtrengtl- 


en his power and authority. But by 
reaſon of the cruelty, with which it was 
proſecuted, and of the temerity, which | 

\ afterwards occaſioned, it was one of the 
principal cauſes of his ruin. Such were the 
arbitrary and deſpotic principles by which 
the ſervants of the crown were aQtuated, 
that Feverſham, immediately after the action, 
hanged up above twenty priſoners; and was 


proceeding in .the barbarous work, when 


the biſhop of Bath and Wells informed him, 


that theſe men were now entitled to a trial, 


and that their execution would be ode. | 


ed as a real murder. 


This remonſtrance, however, did not check 
the ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier 


of fortune, who had long ſerved at Tangiers, 
and, from his intercourſe with the Moors, 


had contracted an inhumanity totally un- 
known 10 European countries. At his firſt. 


en- 
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tained the fond, but abſurd hopes, of ſecing 
him once more at their head. They fancied, 
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entry into Bridgewater, he cauſed nineteen 


to be executed, without trial or examinati- 


on. As if he made ſport with death, he 
ordered a certain number to be ri, 6] 


While he and his company ſhould .drink to 


tze health of the king, or the queen, or 
of judge. Jefferies. Obſerving their feet to 
quiver in the agonies of death, he ſaid, 


that be would give them mulic to their 


dancing ; and he immediately commanded 


' the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound. 


By way of experiment he cauſed one man 
to be tucked up three times, aſking him at 
each interval, whether he was ſorry for his 
crime; but the man boldly declaring, that, 
notwithſtanding what was paſt, he would 
fill willingly embark in the ſame cauſe, 
Kirke ordered him to be hung in chains. 
One execution was attended with ſuch 
circumſtances of treachery, as well as bar- 
barity, as to merit a more particular relat- 
ing. A young maid implored the pardon of 
her father, and threw herſelf at Kirke's feet, 
armed with all the charms which beauty and 

. Innocence, bathed in tears, could poſſibly 
deſlow. The tyrant was fired wit! luſt, not 
. ſoftened into love or clemency. He agreed 
to grant her requeſt, provided that the on 


her part, would condeſcend to gratiſy him. 
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The firuggle was hard and ſevere, to loſe 
her father, or to part with her honour; At 


laſt the force of filial affection overcome alk 


ſelfiſh regards, The maid ſubmitted to the 


* -» 


* 


conditions : but after ſhe had paſſed the 


wy 


* 
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night with him, the inhuman ruffian, next 
morning, ſhewed her from the window ber 
father, the darling object for whom ſhe had 
ſacrificed her virtue, hanging on a gibbet, 
which he privately cauſed to be there erect- 
ed for his execution. This ſhocking and un- 
expected ent ſtruck her with ſuch a ſudden 


ſurprize, 


at ſhe was inſtantly ſiezed with a 
phrenzy, and never after recovered her 
The infernal monſter triumphed in his 
barbarous ingenuity, and proceeded to ex=. | 


tend his ravages over the whole country. 
He allowed the ſoldiers to live on free 


quarters; and his own regiment, taught by 
his example, and encouraged by his ex- 
hortations, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a 
more particular manner by their outrages. 


By way of pleaſantry he was wont to call 


them bis lambs: an appellation which the 


membered with horror. | 


people in the Weſtern countries long re- 


The batbarity of this rufian was properly | 
AJ 


ſeconded by the inhuman. Jefferies, who, 


ter ſome interval, was ſent on the Weftern 
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0 18. The rhe Fiery of Exton, _ 


_ Circuit, 48 another. miniſter of. the "king's; | 
. vengeance. . This man, who. wantoned in. 


_ . eryelty, bad already diſcovered bis brutal 


nz ture in many trials where he had preſided ; 5 
and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy as io 
vr Tall HR of death and deſtruction. 
His firſt, age was at Dorckelter,; 5 | 
- rebels being brought to. the har, he 
adviſed them, var in vain, to ſave kim,. 11 
their free confeſſion, the trouble of trying 
the 55 jad when twenty-nine were found . 
. he commanded them, as an add. 
4 puniſhment for. their obſtinacy, to be 
hurried away to immediate execution. Moſt 
of the other priſoners, terrified by their ex- 
ample, ; and tempted by the fond hopes of 
life, were engaged to plead guilty; and no 
"leſs than two hundred and ninety- two re- 
ceived. ſentence of death at Dorcheſter. 
Of thele ſeventy were executed. _ | 
e next proceeded. to Exeter, where two. * 
hundred and forty · three were tried, of Whom 
a great number were condemned and ex- 
.ecuted. He then advanced to Taunton and 
Wells; and every where carried terror and 
 alloniſhment along with him, The juries 
were ſo overawed with his menaces, that they 
gave their verdict with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation; and many innocent perſons wer: 
condemned with the guilty, And, on the 
: who! 


— 
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3 "beſides thoſe butchered by he mili- 
\rary commanders, two hundred and fifty, by 5 


the loweſt computation, and acccording- to 


ſome hiſtorians, no leſs than fix hundred are 


mid to have fallen by the hands of jaſtice. 
Jefferies himſelf ſeemed to glory in his 
: cruelty, and boaſted, that he had hanged 
more men than all the- judges of England 
| Gince the time of William the conqueror. 

Of all the executions during this bloody 
petiod, the moſt remarkable were thoſe of 
Mrs. Gaunt and lady Liſle, who had been 
charged with harbouring traitors. Mrs. 
Gaunt was an ansbaptiſt, whoſe life was 


"one continued exerciſe of benificence. One 


of the rebels, knowing her humane charac- 
"ter, 'fled to her houſe, where he was con- 
"cealed and maintained for ſome time. Hear- 
420g of che proclamation, which promiſed an 


"indemnity and reward to thoſe, who dif- 


covered criminals, he betrayed his bene- 

factreſs; ; and ſuch was the ſpirit of juſtice 

and equity which prevailed among the mi- 

| niſters, that he was pardoned and recom- 

Mes for his treachery ; ; ſhe was burned 
alive for her charity. 


'ictdes, who had poſſeſſed great influence 
"and authority under Cromwell, and who 


Zine 


— * 


Lady Liſle was widow of one of the re- 


"havin 8 * after K Reftoration, to Lau- 
2 


$ * 


148 The Hiftory of ExdlLl Awo. 
_ .Zunne in Switzerland, was there murdered 
dy three Iriſh ruffians, who, by this infa- 
mous piece of ſervice, hoped to pay their 
court to the Engliſh monarch. This lady 
was now proſecuted for harbouring two re- 
bels the day after the battle of Ni eb 
and Jefferies, with bis uſual barbarity, puſh- 
ed on the trial againſt her. DEM" 
In vain did the venerable matron alledge, 
that the criminals had been diſtinguiſhed Þy 


no proclamation, had been condemned by 
no verdict; nor could any man be conſider- 
ellas a traitor till the ſentence of ſome legal 


court was pronounced againſt him: that it 
could not be proved by any evidence that 
ſhe was ſo much as acquainted with the 
guilt of the perſons, or had heard of their 
Ve” —. been engaged in Monmouth's rebel- 
lion: that whatever might be the demerits 


of her family, it was well known that her 


own heart had ever been loyal, nor had any 


perſon in England been more deeply affected 


with that fatal event, in which her huſband 


had 5 borne too great a ſhare: and 


5 that the ſame principles, which ſhe herſelf 


had ever cheriſhed, ſhe had carefully inflill- 
ed into the mind of her ſon, and had, at 


that very time, ſent him to fight in defence 
of that royal perſonage, whoſe enemies ſhe 


Was now accuſed of harbouring. 


| Theſe 


ö . ; 88 


© Theſe arguments, though they had no 
influence on the brutal Jefferies, made ſome 
impreſſion on the jury. Twice they de- 
_chared the priſoner innocent: they were as 
often ſent back with threats and reproaches; 
and were at Iaſt compelled to give a verdict 
againſt her, Notwithſtanding all applicati- 
ons for mercy, the barbarous ſentence was 
carried into execution. The king ſaid, that 


| he had given Jefferies a promiſe not to par- 

G don ber: in other words, he had employed 

0 bim as the inſtrument of his own cruel and 

1 mareſenting Vengeance. 2 
t It was natural to think, that, by all theſe 
t | bloody execotions, arebellion, ſo raſhly under- 
e taken, fo ill. conducted, and productive of fo 
ir ttle miſchief, would have been ſufficientlyex- 
1 piated: but nothing could ſatiate the ſpirit of 
ts revenge by which the king and his miniſters 
Ty were actuated. Even thoſe, who eſcaped 
* with their lives, were obliged to pay exorbi- 
d tant fines, which reduced them to ſuch a 
d fate of beggary, as rendered the favour ra- 
* ther a curſe than a bleſſing: and when their 
elf former poverty made them incapable of 
U- payment, they were condemned to cruel 
at | whippings or ſevere impriſonments. 
ce Nor could the innocent be ſecure from the 


he bands of the chief juſtice, alike cruel and 
rapacious in his temper. ' Prideaux, a gen- 


* * 


150. The Miſery . N 
tleman of Devonſhire, being committed to 
priſon, was ſo terrified by the arbitrary ſpi- | 
-rit which then 1 88 that he was glad 
to purchaſe his übe . at the price of fifteen 


thouſand pounds ; though he could never 
much as learn the crime, of which he was 
accuſed.” 

"Goodenough, under-ſheriff of 1 
Who had been ſuſpected of being concern: 
edi in the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, was taken 

priſoner after the battle of 8 gemoor, and 
was determined to ſave his own life by an 
impeachment of Corniſh the ſheriff, whom 
| he knew to be extremely odious to the 3 — i 
| Colonel Rumſey appeared as another evi- 
dence; and the proſecution was hurried on 
with ſuch precipitation, that the priſoner 
was tried, condemned, and executed, in the 
_ TE of a week. 
2 erjury of the witneſſes was diſcoyer- 
ew Wo s after; and the king ſeemed 

F be ſorry for the death of Corniſh, He 
reſtored his eſtate to his family, and con- 
Fes the witneſſes to perpetual impriſon- 
went. Can any factious republican pretend, 

© this ſignal favour, coming from ſo gra- 

ous and merciful a ſovereign, was not a 
- ſufficient attonement for the paltry offence 
+ depriving Corniſh of his life The court- 
Wu were at N pains t 0 en 

22 tat 
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+ that all theſe barbatous proceedings were 
entirely, owing* to the judges, and were 
 Heither known or approved by his majeſty. 
Bot James, whole folly was equal to his cru- 
elty, had not the prudence to favour the de- 
ceit. He ſoon book care to give the lye to his 
Friends; and to convince his enemiesthat their 
Tuſpicions were well founded. Jefferies had 
no ſooner returned from his circuit, which the 
king, with equal humanity and humour, was 
wont to term his campaign, than he was im- 
mediately created a peer, and in a ſhort time 
advanced to the dignity.of chancellor. That 
a prince, who had been guilty of ſuch acts 


| was in vain for the earl to invite them to a 
BOT. 0 ee 
K 18 part of thoſe, who joined him, were 

» || ii5, own vaſtals; men, who, | if poſſible 

7 were ſtill more ſunk in flavery than the reſt 


EEO 


voyage, he landed in Argyleſhire, accom- 
panied by ſome fugitives from Holland; 
and among the reſt, by Sir Patric Hume, 
a man of humane principles, who had been 


puſhed to this extremity, by a continued 


train of oppreſſion. | 3 
The privy- council, having received intel- 
ligence of Argyle's intentions, had taken 


ite neceſſary ſteps for rendering them inef- 
fectual. The whole militia of the kingdom, 


amounting to twenty-two thouſand men, 
were already collected; and a third part of 
them, with all the regular forces, were ſent 
to oppoſe him. All the conſiderable gentry 
of his clan were impriſoned : and two ſhips 
of war were on the coaſt in order to watch 

r 3 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, he 
was yet enabled, partly from fear, partly 
from affection, to aſſemble and arm a body 
of about two thouſand five hundred men; 
but ſoon found himſelf involved in inextri- 
cable difficulties. His arms and ammuniti- 

on were ſeized in his caſtle of Dunſtaffnage: 
bis proviſions and convoys intercepted : the 
marquis of Athole preſſed him on one fide ; 
lord Charles Murray on another: the duke 
of Gordon hung upon his rear; the earl of 
Danbarton oppoſed him in front. 5 


2 8 


- 


* " 


fis men daily deſerted him; but Argyle, 


determined to conquer or periſh, broke at 


lat with the poor remains of his army into 
the diſaffected part of the Low-Countnes, 
which he attempted to engage in his cauſe 
by declarations for the covenant. His en- 
deavours, however, proved ineffeual: no _ 
perſon had either courage or inclination to 


Join him; and his ſmall and ftill decreaſing 
army, after wandering about for a few days, 


was at laſt diſperſed and defeated without 
an enemy. Argyle himſelf was ſeized and 
conducted to Edinburgh; where, after un- 


dergoing many indignities with a. gallant 


ipirit, he was publicly executed. He ſuf- 


upon the former ſentence of attainder, 
which had been paſſed againſt him; and as 
that was univerſally allowed to be unjuſt, 
his death was conſidered as a real murder. 


0 Two En Iiſhmen, who Were taken with 


him, Rumbold, owner of the Rye-houſe, 


and Ayloffe, a relation of the old earl of 
Clarendon, were brought to trial in Lon- 
don, and condemned. Rumbold denied, 


that the perſons in the Rye-houſe plot, had 
ever formed any reſolution to kill the king. 
He laughed at the notion of divine, heredi- 


tary, and indefeaſible right 3; and affirmed that 


allegiance and protection were reciprocal. 
He fai : 
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1 +. The Eitiry of] ENGLAND, 


"Ted kingly government ; 1 he could not 
believe, that God had made the greater part 
of mankind with faddles on their backs and 
pPtidles in their mouths, and a few with 
boots and ſpurs to ride them at git 5 
= rg: ie de was examined by the ivy | 
0 exhorted him to iſcover their bo” 
— 2 in England. The priſoner reful- 
ing to com ly with his requeſt : % Mr. Ay- 
2004 Joe, "7 1 id the king, you know it 
in my power to grant you a 1 : let 
i me adviſe you to do ſ omething at may 
% merit the favour“ “ know,“ re lied 
\ _Ayloffe, “ that it is in your power, but 1 
dam fully convinced it is not in your na- 
© « tire.” And indeed it 14 that he 
a aged rightly ; for both he and umbold 
Ju 
wee immediately executed. The king was 
o ifitoxicated with this run of proſperity, 
that he began to diſcover his arbitrary prin- 
Ipleſ in a more open manner; and from his 
F lech to the parliament,' which he had aſſem- 
Beg Jon the ninth" of November, he ſeemed 
o think. himſelf exempted from all rules of 
2 5 5 or difimulation. He plainly told 
them! that the militia, which bad nne 
been heen ſo much extolled, was now "found, 
by their-behaviou'r during the laſt FBeltion, 
wh be alto . e and he demanded 
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a new ſupply, i in order to ſupport thoſe re- 
gular forces, which he had raiſed. - 

He likewiſe informed them, that he da 
admitted into the army a great many Catho- 
lic officers; and that he had, in their ſa- 
vour, diſpenſed with the la commanding 
the teſt to be taken by every one who enjoy- 
ed any public office. And in order to cut 
the matter ſhort, and prevent all oppoſition, / 
be declared, that having received ſo much 
benefit from their ſervice during the late 
commotion, be was reſolved, neither to ex- 
poſe them aſterwards to diſgrace, nor him- 
elf to the want of their kante in caſe 
of another rebellion. <4 

Such zealous advocates were the 8 
of this parliament for the doctrine of paſſve- 
obedience and non - reſiſtance; ſo much were 
they aſraid of coming to any rupture witk 
the king, or incurring his diſpleaſure; that 
it is probable, had he been contented to ex- 
erciſe his diſpenſing power without declar-- 


ing it, no exception would have been taken 1 
againſt it, and the liberties of the nation 1 
might have been gradually and inſenſibly de. 4 
nad. nod; 


But to overturn at once heir e 
to endanger their religion, to eſtabliſp a 
fandivg army, and even defire them, by 
their; concurrence, to contribute to their 

5 . own 
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the conduct of the preſent miniſters ; and 
the houſe was with mach difficulty perſuad- 
ed to promiſe in a general vote, that they 
would furniſh ſome ſupply. © 
But that they might thow their regard for 
the liberty of the lübeck, while they ex- 
| preſſed their loyalty to their ſovereign, they | 
proceeded to inquire into the diſpenſing 
er; and they voted an addreſs agaiatt 
it. Before this addreſs was preſented, they 
reſumed the conſideration of the ſupply; 
and after ſome debate on the ſubject, they 
voted the ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds. The addreſs againſt the diſpenſing. 


wer was conceived in the moſt. m 


and ſubmiſſive terms; yet was it ſo ill ne- 
received by the king, that he gave them a 
flat and peremptory denial. The commons 
were intimidated by this reply, and for 
- ſometime obſerved a profound ſilence: and 
when Coke, member for Derby, roſe up 
aud ſaid & I hope we are all true Engliſh- 
men, and not to be frighted with a few 
= ** hard words;” fo little ſpirit appeared in 


that 


# 
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C 
that aſſembly, often ſo bold and independ- 
ent, that they ſent him to the Tower fer 
bluntly expreſling a generous ſentiment. 
They then adjourned, without appointin 
a day for the examination of his majeſty's 
anſwer ; and at their next meeting they 
very quietly proceeded to the conſideration 
of the ſupply, and even went ſo far as to 
vote, that three hundred thouſand pounds 
of the ſum mentioned ſhould be annually 
levied for nine years and a half following. 
Happily. this vote was not paſſed into à law, Wi 
otherwiſe the conſtitution, had been expoſed Wi 
to the moſt imminent danger; as James | 
would then have been enabled to carry his 
deſigns into execution without demanding 
any further ſupplics from his parlizment, _ 
The next oppoſition came from the peers, 
who are ſeldom inclined 10 differ with the 
court, and even from the biſhops, from 
whom the ſovereign uſually expects the 
moſt implicit. and unreſerved ſubmiſſion. 
The upper houſe had been engaged, during 
the firit days of the ſeſſion, to return gene- 
ral thanks for his majeſty's ſpeech ; by 
which compliment, according te the cuſtom 
of the time, they were ſuppoſed to have 
approved of it in every particular : yet not- 
withſtanding that ſtep, Compton, biſhop of 
London, in his own name and that of his 
l.. "gs 
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10 brethren, moved, that a day ſhould be fix- 
ed for 7 the ſpeech ; and the mo- 

by Hallifax, Nottingham, 


tion was ſeconde 
and Mordaunt. 


# 


leeres, the chancellor, oppoſed it; and 

, ſeemed inclined to diſplay in that houſe the 
flame brutal arrogance, which he had fv long 
been accuſtomed to exerciſe upon the bench: 


but he was ſoon taught to know his place ; 


"and he ſhowed, 10 his behaviour, that c 


lese When checked naturally ſinks into 
meanneſs and puſillanimity. The biſhop of 
Loadon's motion was approv en. 
The king might naturally have expected, 


that even if the peers ſhould have courage 5 


4 


to preſent an addreſs againſt his ie 
N the ſame imperious anſwer, whic 
1 5, had given to the commons, would fill 
them with the like fear and apprehenſion ; 
and he might by that ks as procured 
- a very conſiderable ſopply, without making 
any conceſſions in return. But ſo haughty 
Was his temper, ſo high the idea which he 
had formed of his own prerogative, ſo arbi- 
trary the principles, by which he was actu- 
ated ; that be could not bear the leaſt ſha- 
dow of 1 and he therefore pro- 
rogued the parliament. He continued it 


during a year and a half by four more pro- 
vOgations;” but havipg in vain attempted 
8 1 5 | 4 9 | a . 1 tp to 
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;age 8 leading members in » his inte- 


e at laſt diſſolved that aſſemble, And 


| it was impoſſible for him to find among 
Proteſtant. ſuhjects a ſet of men more at- 
12 ched to royal authority, it was univerſally, 


lieved, that he intended, for the future, "oY 


to ſummon no more parliaments. 


So great was the aſcendant which the 7 
: Tories had lately gained in the kingdom, 


that had James been content to deftroy the 


liberties of the nation, without | invading 
| their r: ligion, he might probably have ſuc- 


Ah La H. 35 


ceeded in his purpoſe: but openly to attack 


ble, to diſpenſe with the teſt, the great bar- 

rier againſt Popery, filled the people with 

» umverſal terror and conſternation ; of- 
en 


ded the church, which had hitherto been | 
the chief ſupport of monarchy ; and even 


diſguſted the army, by whoſe means goons 
he could now hope to govern, | 

The former hatred againſt Popery was re- 
vived by polemical SD and ſermons and 


every diſpute ſeemed to terminate in favour 


of the Proteſtant divines, who, as their ar- 
guments were more ſolid and ſatisfactory, 
were likewiſe heard with more favourable 
ears. Another incident too happened at 
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| Whatever was held moſt ſacred and venera- _ 
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= - Petros . 1 
tame the animoſity of the nation again : 
_ the Catholic religion. IT 2 
_ © » Henry the fourth of France 11 about a 
5 century before, n an edict, commonly 
called the Edit of Nantz ; ſecuring the 
Proteſtants in the free exerciſe of their reli- 
ion, This edit, which had often been 
eclared irrevocable, and which, during the 
experience of ſo long a period, had been 
productive of no bad conſequences, was 
dow revoked by Lewis the fourteenth, who 
__ * perſecuted theſe unhappy religioniſts with 
fach rigour and ſeverity, that above half a 
million of the moſt uſeful and induſtriou!: 
ſubjſects deſerted France; and carried wit 
them, beſides an immenſe ſum of money, 
thoſe arts and mänufactures, which had 
\ chiefly tended Machete to enrich” chat king · 
enn 
me ſpread. drery what ths Woh Mock 
oo ing and terrible accounts of the tyranny, f 
which they had ſuffered; and revived among , 
tte Proteſtants all that hatred and antipath7 | ; 
againſt Popery, which its bloody and perſe. h 
cuti ng Pie had, in all ages, naturally in- 
ſpired. Near fifty thouſand' refugees came | þ 
5 over into England, and increaſed fill far- |} (4 
© ther, by their repreſentations, the horror | 
_ againſt the projets, which the king was fo 
— to have formed for the — W. 
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5 0 the Proteſtant religion. 1 vain did 
flames affect to condemn the perſecutions of 


Lewis: in vain did he receive the diſtreſſed 


Hugonots with every token of ſympathy and 


compaſſion. All theſe ſymptoms of favour 
were conſidered as deceitful ; inconſiſtent 
with the ' avowed principles of his ſect; and 
even contradicted by the ſeverities which be 
himſelf had exerciſed N e the rn 
ans in Scotland. 

The ſmalleſt advance towards the iro. J 
duction of Popery, mult, in the preſent khu- 
mour of the people, have excited a ſpirit of 
jealouſy and apprehenſion ; ; much more ſo 
large a ftride as that of diſpenſing with the 
teſt, the ſvle ſecurity which, after the failure 
of the excluſion- bill, remained to prevent 
that fatal calamity. Vet was the King ſo 


ohbſtinate and bigorted that he {ill refolved 


to perſerere in his purpoſe; and having 
failed in engaging the parliament, he made 
an attempt, with more ſucceſs,” for eſtabliſh- 
ing the diſpenſing e by a vergiee of 
his jadges. F 
Sir Edward Hales; a new convene; had 
been rewarded for his complaiſance with 
the commiſſion of a colonel, and directions 


were now given to his coachman to ſie him 


for the penalty of five hundred pounds, 
1 9 N my law, enacting the teſt, had pro- 
5 N . 
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: miſed to informers, | By this ſham. proſecu - 
_ thority of deciſion, and the nature of the 


ok : 
EB 
- 


tion, the king expected, both from the au- 


thing, to put an end for ever to all diſputes 


with regard to his diſpenſing power. 


Such violent diſguſt, however, had the. 
people conceived againſt the uſe, which 
ames made of his prerogative, - that, 


. before he brought on the trial of Hales, he 


was obliged to diſplace four of the judges, 


Jones, Montague, Charleton, Nevil; and 


even then it was with the utmoſt diſficulty 
that he was able to obtain a deciſion in 


| his favour. 


The diſpe penſing power was a prerogative, | 


which had * been enjoyed by the king's 


of England, and the only intention of in- 


veſting them with that authority, was, that, 


| 
in caſ&s of extreme neceflity, where the 
being of the flate was endangered, and which } « 

1 


_ eould not wait the ſlow deciſions of nation- 


11 aſſemblies, the ſovereign might »pply an 
immediate remedy, and\might even diſpenſe |} a 


with any law, which might hinder him C 


from performin ſo eſſential a ſervice. In th 


.- this ſtrict and limited ſenſe only, could the | af 
'. diſpenſing power be lawfully excercifed; I 
and whenever it was ſo exerciſed, it never | pu 
I. _ fajled to be acknowledged and approved by th. 
=. hs. —_ __ that a Power, which was | lay 


by ” 


origi- 


e 1 . 
| 555 
. * 
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originally granted for the ſafety df the con- 
ſtitution, might be en in effecting 


its ruin, was ſuch an abſurd and ridiculous' 
doctrine, that none but a prince, ſo weak 
and bigotted as James, could have hoped. 


WS . 

þ 
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to: ſee it eſtabliſhed, and none but judges, 


_ fo wicked and corrupt as the preſent, could 
ever have been induced to confirm it by 
their verdiR. F 1 

No wonder, that a deciſion, ſo inconſiſli- 


ent with all Jaw and equity, and: which 


* * 


3 


ſtruck at the root of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, ſhould excite the moſt violent jealouſies 


and diſcontens in the nation. James, how- 


ever, entirely regardleſs of the murmurs of 


the people, proceeded to avail himſelf of 
that authority, which, through many diffi- - 
culties, and with ſo much injuſtice, he had 
acquired. Four Popiſh lords, Powis, Arun- 
del, Bellaſis, and Dover, were admitted 


* 


into the privy- council. 


The king employed his whole ſtudy and 


attention in converting his ſubjects to the 
Catholic faith; and men plainly ſaw that 
the only way to acquire his confidence and 
affection, was by a ſacrifice of their religion. 
The earl of Sunderland was ſo baſe as to 


purchaſe / favour at this pow ' Rochefler © 
ing's brother - in- 
us, yet becauſe he refuſed to give this in- 


the treaſurer, through the 


ſlance 


R 0 
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ſtance of complaiſance, was deprised > 
el his office:: the treafury was put in com- 


miſſion ; and Bellaſis was appointed firſt 


lord of the board. Clarendon; keeper: df 
che privy-ſeal, was likewiſe diſplaced for the 
reaſon; and his office pres greg br 
earl of Arundel. 
"The king even b to--exhort 
= Kirke to become a convert. That barbarian 
| Pa him, that he would have been extreme- . 
| 3 gratify his majeſty in this par- 
ticular;; but that he was unhappily pre- en- 
gaged, having already given his promiſe to 
the king of Morocco, that, if ever he chang- 
ed his religion, be would turn Muſſelman. 
The duke of Buck ingdam, a wit and a 
deiſt, and even by ſome ſuſpected of athe- 
iim, was not contented with a ſimple refu- 
ſal. He plainly told his majeſty, that he 
had ſeriouſly. conſidered all the arguments 
ia defence of tranſubſtantiation : that, for his fa; 
own part, he had been at great pains to 5 
bring himſelf to believe in God, the crea- kin 
tor and preſerver of all men; but that it act 


> 


Yo 2. 1 


muſt be more than an ordinary kiod of evi- faut 


dence which could make him believe, that IIieu 


man had returned the favour, and created lord 


God in his turn. James laboured with go the 
leſs zeal to convert his Scottiſh ſubjects, 

5 ane mas endeavours i in that kingdom were ene 
VHS! | . | 


1 n. | „ 


eden with greater ſucceſs. The earls of 
Murray, Perth, and Melfort, were perſuad- . 
ed to embrace the court religion; and the 
two latter noblemen aſſigned a very courtly 
reaſon for their converſion. They laid, that 
the papers, wrote by the late king, had o- 
pened their eyes and convinced them of the 

ſuperior excellence of the Catholic religion. 

| Queenſberry, who ſhowed not the ſame 

. | complaiſance, was totally diſgraced, not- 

 £ withſtanding his former ſervices, and the 

\ | implicit ſubmiſſion which he had hitherto. 
paid to the meaſures of the court. Theſe 
merits could not even ſecure him againſt the 
yengeance of his enemies, His rival, Perth; 

I who had been ready to fink under his ſupe - 

nor intezeſt, now obtained an entire domi- 

I nion, and all the complaints preferred a- 

J — him, were totally forgotten. His 

5 ith, according to a ſaying of lord Halli- p 

s fax, had made him whole. . 

0 But it was in Ireland chiefly, that ths 

king diſplayed his arbitrary principles, and 

it acted with the moſt abſolute and 'deſpotic 

i- authority. Ormond was deprived of the 

at Ilieutenancy; and though the primate and 

ed lord Granard, two Proteſtants, ſtill enjoyed 


go the office of juſtices, the whole power 
ts, was veſled in the hands of Talbot, the 
re eneral, ſoon after advanced to the earl- 
* . 4 dom 8 


N 
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ll dom. of Tyrconnel; a man, who, from the 


af his temper, was aQtuated wi h the moſt 
furious zeal for the Catholic cauſd. 
After the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's re- 
bellion, Tyrconnel thought proper to dif- 
arm all the Proteſtants, under pretence -| 
13 the public tranquillity, ang 
Keeping their arms in a few magazines 
for the uſe of the militia, The next ſtep 
Was to new model the army; and great 
numbers of officers were diſcarded, becauſe 
it was alledged, that they or their fathers 


F 


public. $ „5 by ED. 
Nor were theſe the only ſufferers. Near 
_ three hundred | officers more were after- 

* wards diſmiſſed; though ſome of them had 
bought their commiſſions: about four or 
ve thouſand private ſoldiers, becauſe they 
were Proteſtants, were diſbanded; and be- 
ing ſbipped even of their regimentals, 
were. turned out to ſtarve in the ſtreets. 

la the midſt of theſe. violent and arbitrary 
proceedings, Clarendon, who had been 
appointed lord-lieutenant, arrived; but 

_ ſoon perceived, that, as he had refuſed to 
ratify the king, by changing his religion, 
TX he poſſeſſed no more than the ſhadow of 
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bigotry of his prejudices, and the virulence 


bad ſerved under Cromwell and the re- 


Authority. Nor was he ſuffered long to 
—_— ., enjoy 


: * * 4 
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enjoy even that: for as he exerted his ut- 
moſt endeavours in defeating the deſigns 
of the Catholics, he was ſoon after deprived 
of his office, wifich was beſtowed upon 
V 
The Proteſtants were filled with the juſt- 
eſt and moſt terrible apprehenſions. All the 
eivil authority, as well as the military 
force, was now committed to their impla- 
| cable enemies ; inflamed with hereditary 
| haired, and aQuated by every motive, 
which either the love of power, or the 
s | prejudices of religion could inſpire. Even 
the lawleſs banditti were let looſe to prey 
on them in their preſent defenceleſs condi- - 
0 tion. A renewal of the ancient maſſacres 
Was dreaded; and many, alarmed at the 
d imminent dangers, to which they were 
or | Expoſed, abandoned the kingdom, and in- 
ey fuled into the Engliſh the utmoſt horror 
i of theſe outrages, which were now com- 
ls, mitted in Ireland, and which, ſhould the 
ts, | Catholics. gain the aſcendant, would ſoon 
ary after be praQuiſed in England. . 
een | The more ſenſible part of the Catholics 
but chemſelves were diſatisfied with theſe violent 
A to {| Wesſures, and could eaſily foreſee the con- 
jon, Nſegdences. But James was entirely guided 
of BYy the raſh councils of his queen and con- 


g to Hor, father Peters, a Jeſuit, who was ſoon' 


5 exp ignorance and weakneſs 
don, expoled the Ignorance and . 
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_ after admitted into the. privy-council... He 
imagined too, that, as he was now growing 
old, it behoved to take large and haſty fleps, 

as he himſelf is ſaid to have expreſſed it, in 
order to carry his deſigns into execution; 


leit his death ſhould prevent the accompliſh- 


ment of the glorious | work, and the acceſ- 
"fon of the princeſs of Orange defeat all his 


CE. in 
In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellaſis 


remonſlrate, and adviſe him to proceed with 


more. circumſpection. James, whole zeal 
was only exceeded by his folly, would liften 
to no moderate councils 3 but was fully de- 


| termined to convert his ſubjefts, if not by 


perſuaſions at lealt by force, to that religi- 
on, which alone he believed to be of heaven- 


Conſcious, however, that the evidence of 
truth may be cafily obſcuted by the ſophiſ- 
try of heretics, be iſſued orders, forbidding 


| the preachers 10 diſcourſe in their ſermons, 


on the coatroverted points of divinity. Theſe 


orders, inſtead, of anſwering the intended 


Furpoſe, ſeryed only to remind the preach- 


ces of their duty. The moſt ſpirited decla- 


lations were every where made againſt the 
ectors. and abſurdities of Popery. Dr. 
Sharpe in particular, a clergyman of Lon- 


SR : 


\ 


n, if MM 
of thoſe who had been induced to change 
their religion by ſuch pitiful arguments as 

the Papilts could employ. This topic, being 
ſuppoſed to reflect on the king, was high- 

ly reſented at court; and poſitive orders 

were given to the biſhop of London, his 
dioceſan, immediately to ſuſpend Sharpe, 

till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be further 
known, FF SL EE. 

] The prelate alledged, that he could not, 
by any means, obey theſe commands, and 
: that he had no right, in ſuch a ſummary. 
2 manner, to condemn any one, even for the 


greateſt offence. But neither this apology, 
- which was ſo ſatisfactory, nor the moſt hum 
. ble ſubmiſſion, made by the prelate and by 


Sharpe himſelf, could appeaſe the reſent= 
of | ment of the court, The king was deter- 


10 mined to be revenged on the preacher. The 
bdiqcop himſelf he reſolved to puniſh for pre- 
ia ſuming to diſobey his deſpotic commands; 


and the expedient which he employed for 
led hat purpoſe, was as illegal as t 

F % 5 
Of all the inſtruments of arbitrary pow- 
| er, none had ever been more odious and 
1 deteſtable than the court of high-commiſh- 
Dr. on, which, together with the ſtar- chamber, 
„ bad been aboliſhed in the reign of Charles 
pe. | the firſt by act of parliament ; to Which 2 
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clauſe was likewiſe added, prohibiting. the 
res eſlabliſhment of that court, or any other 
' ofa like nature. Such was the violent and 
impetuous temper of James, that he reſolv- 
ed. to pay no regard to this law; and he 
erected a. new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 
” compoſed of ſeven members,  Sancroſt, 
" archbiſhop of Canterbury, Crew and 
| Sprat, : biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter, 
the earls of Rochefier and Sunderland, chan- 
cellor Jefleries, and lord- chief. juſlice Her- 
bert. The archbiſhop, however, refuſed to 
act, and the biſhop of e was appoint- 
ed in his place. Y 
* Theſe commiſſioners were veſled with 
the ſame joquifitorial powers, which had 
been poſſeſſe bi by the former court of high- 
_ commiſſion. They mig bt proceed upon 
bare ſuſpicions ; and the better to diſplay 
the triumph of tyranny over liberty, it 
was Cxprelsly inſerted in their patent, that 
were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, all 
Jaws and ſtates to the contrary notwithftand. 
ing. The King's deſign to overturn the 
church was now ſufficiently known ; and 
had he been able to eſtabliſh the authority 5 
_ of this new-crefted court, he had proba- 
bly-ſuccecded in his purpoſe. A more open 
. could not be offered both to the nati- 


onal e and religion; and 1 the 


con- 


4 
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- conteſt could not be tried in a cauſe 
more . e and more unjuſt than that 
Againſt Dr. Sharpe and the biſhop of Lon- 
The prelate was ſummoned before the 
"commiſſioners. After objeQing to the lega- 
lity of the court, and infifting on the pri- 
vilege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by 
the metropolitan - and his ſuffragans ; he al- 
ledged in his own defence, that as it behoy- 
ed him, if he had ſuſpended Dr. Sharpe, to 
act in the capacity of a judge, he could not, 
,conliftent either with law or. juſtice, pro- 
nounce ſeatence without a previous citation 
and trial: that he had by petition informed 
his majeſty of this difficulty; and not being 
favoured with any anſwer, he had reaſon to 
believe his petition had given full ſatisfacti- 
on: that, in order to do all that lay in his 
. power, he had adviſed Sharpe to preach no 
more, until he had juſtified his conduct to 
the king; an adyice, which, cothing from 
a ſuperior, was equal to a command, and 
had accordingly been obeyed with the ut- 
moſt punctuality: that he had thus in his 
humble opinion complied entirely with his 
majeſt 's pleaſure; but if he ſhould wil al 
to have been, miſtaken, or to have failed in 
his duty in any particular, he was now will- 
ing to aſk pardon, and to make reparation, 


.. 
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l _._ Such a. modeſt and ſubmiſlive apology, 
would have been ſufficient to ſatisfy any 
man, leſs rigid and inflexible than James; 
but that obſlinate prince was determined to 
make an example: orders were ſent to the 
.___ __. commiſſioners to proceed: and by a majori- 
- : . as well as the doctor, was ſuſ- 
. . 
74 he next expedient which James employ- 
for effeding the ruin of the Engliſh church, 
and eſiabliſhing his own religion in the 
kingdom, was of a nature more ſpecious and 
plauſible. He now pretended to be a great 
puatron of toleration, and a profeſſed ene- 
my to all manner of perſecution. Not ſa- 
tisfied with grantin Aenhtioe, to parti- 
cular perſons, he nel a power of pub- 
= _ _liſhing a declaration of general indulgence, 
aud of ſuſpending at once all the penal ſta- 
[| tutes, which required a conformity to the 
ellabliſned worſhip .“ 7 
.-. Conſcious, however, that this meaſure 
would be ſtrongly oppoſed by the church, 
he began to pay court to the Diſſenters ; and 
. he imagined, that, by playing one party 
— againſt, another, he would eaſily, in the 
end, triumph over both; an artful and re- 
nned policy, it muſt be owned, but * 
. | 
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be fa baer pradence nor fugacity to con- 


dud. His intention was ſo evident, that 
it could not eſcape even the moſt ſtupid of 
the Nonconformifts. They knew, that the 


ſpirit of their religion was directly oppoſite 
"to that of the Catholics, the fole object of 
the king's regard. 
They were ſenſible, that both the ſeveri- 

ty of his ' temper, and the bigotted prejudices 


of his religion were totally inconſiſtent with 


the generous principles of toleration. They 5 
had obſerved, that, on bis acceſſion to the 


crown, as well as during his brother's 


"reign, he had courted the church at their 
_ Expence ; nor was it till his violent and per- 
micious defigns were oppoſed by the pre- 


lates, that he had deigned to apply, to the : 
Nonconformiſts. 0 


All his favours, therefore, mult, to every 


man of judgement among the Diſfenters, ap- 
pear plainly to be deceitful and fallacious: 
yet ſuch was the pleaſure derived from 


preſent eaſe, ſuch their hatred againſt the 


church, they every where expreſſed the moſt 


entire ſubmiſſion to bis majeſty, - and the 
moſt hearty acquieſcence in hig, meaſures ; 


and could not forbear diſcoveting their joy _ 
at the victory at had | ho over heir ene- 
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But had the Diſſenters been ever fo wil⸗ 


T i to thut their eyes with regard to the 


king's intentions, the manner of proſecut- 


5 ing is ſcheme in Scotland was fully ſuffi- 


cent to open them. The king firſt had re- 
courſe to the Soom parliament, and re- 
quired an indulgence for the Catholics alone, 
Without including the Preſbyterians: but 
that aſſembly, notwithſtanding the ſhame- 
ful ſacrifices, which they had —. of their 
Civil liberties, were ſtill determined to ad- 
| here to their religion; and they now for 
the firſt: time refuſed bp comply with, l 


| ! „ majeſty's requeſt. 


James, therefore, ſound bimſelf obliged to : 
- make uſe of his prerogative ;.and he accord- 


== ingly iſſued a declaration, granting to the 


Catholics, all the rights and privileges, he- 
ther civil or religious, enjoyed by his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. In order, however, if poſ- 
ſible, to leſſen the odium of this meaſure, 

he, at the ſame time, indulged the Preſby- 
terians with the liberty of exerciſing. their 
religion in private houſes; but he ſtrictly 
enjoined, that all who frequented field- con- 
venticles, whom he was pleaſed to denomi- 
nate rebels and traitors, ſhould be puniſhed 
with. the utmoſt rigour of the law, 

As if Popery was already eſtabliſhed, he | 
declared, 6 chat he would never uſe force 
b * 66 or 
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or invincible neceſſiy againſt any man on 
account of his perſuaſion. or the Protef- 
* tant religion,” It is likewiſe obſervable, 
that the ing declared in. expreſs terms, 

| t thought fit, by his ſovereign 
authority, prerogative, royal and ab/olute 
% power, which all his ſubſects were to o- 
bey without reſerve, to grant this royal 


* that, he ha 


„„, ot ea 
Other princes have been content with en- 


llaving their ſubjeQs by ſecret and indirect 


means, and then leaving them to feel the 
weight of the yoke, after once it had been 
r impoſed: but James was not 


hand, that ſuch was his intention; a very 


humane and good-natured proceeding, it 
muſt be owned ! as, by this previous intelli- _ 
gence, he apprized them of the danger, 

and enabled them to preſerve thoſe liberties, 


which otherwiſe, in a ſhort time, they. might 
irretrievably bave loſt. „ 

The Engliſh were ſenſible, that, by the 
conſtitution of the government, the king 
was legally intitled to as much authority in 


his Southern as in his Northern kingdom; 


and 


| with this common and ordinary 
method: he was reſolved to proceed in a 
manner entirely new: he was determined 
not only to erect an arbitrary government, 
but even to acquaint his ſubſects before 
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| tury, fallen off by her eſy. ; 
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Aud therefore, though the declaration of 'in- 
Auͤlgence ified for England was expreſſed 
© In more modeſt and ſubmiſſive terms, they 
\'could not fail to be alarmed at the arbitrary 
meaſures which were purſued in Scotland. 
It is very obſervable, that in the Engliſh 
"declaration. there were many clauſes of a 
- *Xingular nature. The king there promiſed, 
that he would maintain his loving ſubjects 
An all their properties and. poſſeſſions, as 
well as of church and abbey lands as of 


an other. It was remarked, that, if the 


Full eflabliſhment of Popery was not at hand, 
this promiſe was entirely uſeleſs; and it 


Was- therefore ſuppoſed, that the king was 


* 


ſo elate with joy on the proſpect of this 
- *plorious event, that he could not alread) 
deny himſelf the pleaſure of diſcovering it 
o 097 TOTO ARE 
But James was not ſatisfied with render- 
| ing himſelf ridiculous in his own kingdom: 


be was determined that all Europe ſhould 
be witneſs of his folly. He publicly ſent 


he earl of Caſtlemain ambaſſador-extraordi- 
nary to Rome, in order to make his ſub- 


miſſion to. the ' pope, and to reconcile his 


"three kingdoms to the holy ſee, from which 


they had unhappily, for more than a cen- 


- 1 


_— — 1. . 9 ml 
Never man, who came on ſo important an 
errand, met with ſo ungracious and uncivil - | i 
'a reception. The pope perceived, that ü 
James's zeal was without knowledge, and > | ä 
that his ardour for promoting the Catholic 1 
cauſe had entirely turned his brains. To nn 
. to reconcile three kingdoms to the 
omiſh church, on account of a ſew late 
converſions, was ſuch an abſurd and ridicu- 
lous farce, that he was reſolved not to expoſe 
himſelf by appearing as one of the actors. 
Accordingly, though he favoured the am- 
baſſador with an audience, he always pre- 
tended to be ſeized with a fit of coughing, 
which interrupted the earl's ſpeech, and o- 
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© | bliged him to retire. 'The earl made ſeveral 
; new attempts to deliver his meſſage ; but the 


: 

: . 
' 

: 
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. Pope fill happened to labour under the ſame .Þ 
malady. At length the ambaſſador, eien _ 
- at this treatment, threatened to return. The © 
: pope, with his uſual coldneſs, told him, 

d that, ſince he would be. gone, he would 


t | © adviſe him to travel 1a the cool of the 
- | © morning, and repoſe himſelf during the 
J- % heat of the day; otherwiſe the climate 


is || © of Italy might prove dangerous to his 
h 1 4 health,” ME b 

n- , But notwithſtanding the unfavourable re- 
N ception, which his holineſs gave to the Eng- 
er | liſh ambaſſador, he yet reſolved to _ 
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the com mpliment by ſending a nuncio to Lon- 
don. "He Wave thought,” that, though 
he could not, without expoſing himſelf to 
| public ridicule, receive the reconciliati- 
on of a kingdom, in which there was. not 
one in a hundred of the Catholic communi- 

on; he might yet very decently contribute 

his aſſiſtance towards the promotion of that 
work, which James ſcemed 1 to have ſo much 

At heart. 

By act of patliament any communication 
with the pope was declared high treaſon: 
bot the king now con ſidered himſelf as en- 
tirely above the laws; and he gave the nun- 
cio à public and ſolemn audience at Wind- 
for. The duke of. Somerſet, one of the 
lords of the bed- chamber, becauſe he de- 
clined to be preſent at the ceremony, was 
_ deprived of his employments. The nuncio 


continued to reſide at London during the 


whole of this reign. 

Four Catholic biſhops were publicly con- 
ſecrated i in the king 8 chapel, and diſpatch- 
ed, under the title of vicars apoſtolical, to 


exereiſe the epiſcopal function in their ſeve- 


ral dioceſes. Their paſtoral letters, addreſſ- 
ed to the lay Catholics of England, were 
printed, by the king's. expreſs order, and 
diſperſed through all parts of the kingdom. 
* Nr clergy of that communion ap- 

peared 
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4 at court in 'the pabits of thelt order; 
and ſome of them were ſo impudent as to pn 
boaſt, that, in a ſhort time, they expected | WM 
to walk in proceſſion through Chea fide. _ 
The King having already intro wced the 1 
Catholics into the adminiſtration of civil | 
affairs, reſolved likewiſe to procure them = 
admiſſion into the church and univerſities. 
Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, was 
recommended by royal mandate to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge for the degree of Maſ- ; 
ter of Arts; and as it is uſual for the un: 
verſity to beſtow that degree on men diſtin- ' Ml 
guiſhed for. learning, without regard to their. | - W 
religion, the king flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of a ready cempliance. But the uni- 
verſity wiſely judged, that there was a wide | 
difference between a compliment payed to 1 
foreigners, and degrees which gore a wy 
to vote in all the elections and decrees of 
the univerſity, and which, if conferred on 
Catholics, would infallibly in time ren 
der that ſect entirely ſuperior. bf 
They therefore petitioned the king to re- 
call his mandate, and were ſummoned: be- 
forę the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion to anſwer 
for this act of diſobedience. The vice-chan- 
ellor was ſuſpended ; but as the univerſity 
hoſe a man of . to ſucceed him, the 
#5 my has. 
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James baving failed in this attempt, re- 


ſolved to try his influence with the univerſity 


f of Oxford. He probably imagined, that as 


they had been ſo very ready to eftabliſh the 
doctrine of paſſive-obedience, they would 
now, when an opportunity offered, be will- 
ing to reduce their principles to practice. 


5 preſident of Magdalen college, one of 
the richeſt foundations in Europe, dying a- 


bout this time, the king ſent a mandate in 


favour of Farmer, a new convert, but one, 


who, beſides his religion, was not qualified 
in other reſpects to enjoy that important 
nee. ee e „„ 
It Toon appeared, that the univerſity could 


not act up to their own principles. The 
fellows of the college petitioned the king to 
revoke his mandate; but before they receiv- 
ed an anſwer, the day arrived, on which, 
by their ſtatutes, they were bound to pro- 
. ceed to an election. They choſe Dr. Hough, 


a man of learning, as well as of the vigour 


and reſolution neceſſary for aſſerting his 


own rights and thoſe of the univerſity. 
In order to puniſh the college for this in- 
flance of diſobedience, an inferior eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion was appointed, and the new 
preſident and the fellows were ſummoned 
nr mk EM before 
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Hoare that court. -$9 little 5 had been 


had to any other conſideration beſides reli - 
=_ that Farmer, on examination, was 
nd to be guilty of the loweſt and moſt 
ſcandalous vices ; inſomuch that even the 
commiſſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt on his 
election. A new mandate was, therefore, 
granted in favour of Parker, lately advanced. 
to the ſee of Oxford, a man of a profligate 
3 but who, like Farmer, attoned 


ſor all his vices by his avowed willingneſs to 
embrace the Catholic communion. 


The ſellows alledged, that all preſidents 
had ever been appointed by election, and 


there were even few inſtances of the king's 
recommending. any candidate : that having 


already elected a preſident in the moſt regu- 


Jar manner, they could not, without the 


greateſt injuſtice, deprive him of his office, 


and place another in his room: that, even 
if there was a vacancy, Parker, by the ſta- 


tutes of their founder, could not be admit- 
ted: that they had, all of them, taken an 


oath to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, and never, 
on any account, to accept of a diſpenſation: 
and that the college had, at all times, been 
ſo remarkable for its loyalty, that nothing 
but the moſt invincible neceſſity could now 
oblige them to refuſe, a to bid ma- 
* s orders. 15 1 
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The king, incenſed at their refractory be- 
haviour, repaired- in perſon to Oxford, and 
fſummoned the fellows before him. He re- 
proached them, in the moſt virulent terms, 
for their arrogance and preſumption, as he 
called it, and commanded them to elect the 
biſhop of Oxford, under pain of his highet 
diſpleaſure, The fellows continued inflexi- 


ble: and the king, having expoſed himſelf 


to the contempt and ridicule of the whole 
nation, returned with ſhame and confuſion 
- to London. 1 5 th 6's 


The eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, however, 
in obedience to his majeſty's orders, pro- 
ceeded to exerciſe their diſeretionary power. 
They expelled the preſident, and all the fel- 


lows, except two who complied; they filled 
the college with Catholics ; and they eſta- 


bliſhed Parker in the poſſeſſion - of his 
office. Had any thing been wanting to eon- 
vince"the nation of the king's arbitrary and 
deſpotic deſigns, this outrage muſt ſurely . 
have been ſufficient : for of all the'violences, 
committed during the preſent reign, this 
may be ſaid to be the moſt opefily illegal 


and unjuſt. 


When the crown - lawyers had endeavoured 
to eſtabliſi the diſpenſing power, they had 
ſtill allowed, that it could not extend to 
thoſe ſtatutes which regard private proper- 
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2 yet in this inſtance it appeared, that 


even theſe were not ſecure from invaſion. 
The, privileges of a college are violated-: 
men are illegally deprived of their pro- 
perty, for adhering to their duty, to their 


- oaths, and to their religion: the fountains 


of the church are attempted to be poiſon- 
ed; nor would it be long, it was appre- 

hended, before all preferments, as well ei- 
vil as eccleſiaſlical, would be conferred on 


thaſe only, who, regardleſs of honour, vir- | 


tue, and integrity, baſely abandoned their 
faith for the ſake. of their temporal inte- 
yells. Such were the general ſentiments of 
the nation; and as the univerſities have a 
cloſe connexion with the ecclefiaſtical- or- 
der; and deeply intereſt all thoſe whe 
have there been educated; this arbitrary 
and deſpotic meaſure excited the loude 


Hamours and complaints againſt the king's 


adminiſtration. 


James, however, in order to ſhow his 
ſupreme contempt for all theſe murmurs of 


the people, publiſhed in the beginning of 
the year,“ a ſecond declaration of indul- 
__ in the ſame terms with the 
fo 


former; and he ſubjoined an order, com- 


manding the clergy, immediately after di- 
W ˖ů·· ᷣðͤ 78 
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As they were well known to condemn the 
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late exerciſe of the diſpenſing power, this 


.. clauſe, they imagined, could only be intend- . 
___, _ ed as an inſult upon them; and they were 
ſenſible, that, by complying with hismajeſty's 


order, they would expoſe themſelves, not 
only to public deriſion, an account of their 


tame and puſillanimous conduct, but even 


to public hatred and averſion by indiredly 
lending their aſfiſtance to effect the ruin of 
the Proteſtant religion. 

They were therefore determined, e 
univertally, to refuſe obedience, and in 


order to copfirm them in this reſolution, 


fix biſhops, Lloyd of St. Aſaph, Ken of 


Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
_ Chicheſter, White of Peterborow, and 
Trelawney of Briſtol, aſſembled privately 


at the primate's palace, and drew up a panes 


tion to the king. 


They there reptoſented; that, Guagh poſ- 
ſeſſed of the higheſt ſenſe: of - loyalty, a vir- 
tue for which the church of England had 


ever been diſtinguiſned; though defirous 
of giving eaſe to all Proteſtant diſſenters in 


a legal manner: yet, as the declaration of 
indulgence was founded on an authority, 
formerly declared- illegal by parliament, 


9 5 they could not in Pons honour, or con- 


ſcience, 


at 
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ſeience, conſent to be acceſſary in .diſtribut- -_ IM 
ing it through the kingdom; and they there- 
fore beſought his majeſty to free them from 
the neceſſity of reading the declaration in 
public. C rn 343 
Obſtinacy, which the court-ſycophants 
called conſtancy, was a diflinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of James. Far from being able 
to yield to the greateſt oppoſition, he Was 
not even capable of enduring the ſſighteſt 


and moſt reſped ful contradiction. He in- 
ſtantly embraced a reſolution (and his reſo- 
! Jutions, when embraced, were unalterable) of 
i | puniſhing the biſhops for a petition, ſo 
: reaſonable in its matter, and ſo. modeſt and 
Ff ſubmiſſive in its manner. + . 

f As the petition had been delivered him 
d in private, he ſummoned them before the 


ly council; and then aſked them whether they 
4- would own it. The biſhops, ſurprized at 

. | fuch a queſtion with regard to a paper, 
which they themſelves had preſented, ima- 

r- | gained that ſome ſnare was laid for them, and 
ad | therefore declined to give an anſwer. At laſt, he 
us | being preſſed more cloſely by the chancellor, - 
in | the archbiſhop acknowledged that it was Ki 
-of written by him, and all the reſt. declared 
ty, | that they had ſigned it. i 
nt, | They were then aſked if they would give 
on- | hail to appear in the the court of king's. 
7 ds  ..." 
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' The chancellor required them to retraft 


their aſſertions and withdraw their petition, 
1 otherwiſe he would immediately commit 
them to the Tower, They ſaid, that they 
were ready to go whitherſoever the king 
mould pleaſe to ſend them; that they hop- 
| ed the king of kings wouldbe their protector 
and their judge ; that they were not afraid 
of man; and that, as they were not conſci- 
ous of having violated any law, no menaces 
could ſhake. heir reſolution. An order was 
immediately drawn for their commitment 
and the crown-lawyers were commanded to 
proſecute them for the ſeditious libel, 
which, it was pretended, they had written 
and publiſhed againſt the government. 
The people were Ae apprized of the 
danger to which the prelates were expoſeds 
and were filled with the utmoſt anxiety and 
concern with regard to the iſſue of * 0 
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Kir of ſuch a ſingular and intereſling na- 
ture. But when they obſerved theſe fa- 
thers of the church brought from court un-„- 
der a guard; when they ſaw them put on 1 
board of veſſels in the river. and conduct- 
ed to the Tower, all their love for liberty, 
all their zeal for religion, were inflamed to 
à ten- fold height, and they flew to behold = 
this affecting and alarming ſpecta cle. 

The whole ſhore was lined with multi- 
tudes of people, who at once implored the 
blefling of theſe reverend paſtors, and pre- 

S N their petitions to heaven for protec- 

1 during this extreme danger, to which 

| their liberty and religion were expoſed, 

; Even the ſoldiers, moved by the ſympathy 

M of example, ſell on their knees before the 

; | ifireſſed prelates, and craved” the bene - 

5 diction of thoſe criminals, whom 921 M 

were appointed to guard. 

'The biſhops' themſelves ideen the ge- 
veral favour by the moſt humble and ſub- 
miſfive deportment; and ſtill conjured the 
* people to fear God, honour' the king, and 
n | maintain their loyalty. And no ſooner had: 
| they entered the Tower, than they haſtened 
he to® chapel,” in order to thank heaven for 
4 4 thoſe afflictions, which, for the ſake of re- 
> W ligion, they were thought worthy to in- 
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In their way to their trial, to which they 1 
were ſoon after brought, they were attend- 
ed, if poſſible, by ſtill greater multitudes. 
. 'Twenty-nine temporal peers accompanied 


the priſoners to Weſtminſter-hall; and ſuch: 


crowds of gentry followed, that ſcarce any. 
room was left for the populace. to enter. 
The lawyers for the biſhops were Sir Ro- 
bert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollex- 
fen, Treby, and. Sommers. No cauſe, e- 
ven during the heat of the Popiſh plot, 
was ever heard with ſo much . anxiety and 


attention. The king's meaſures were now 


become ſo extremely unpopular, | that all 
men were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of „ 
the prelates. a 

The council for the priſoners urged, that | 
the law permitted ſubjects, if they thought 
themſelves aggrieved in any particular, to 
petition the king, provided they kept within 


Certain bounds, which the ſame law pre- 


ſcribed, and which in the. preſent petition. 
the prelates had not exceeded: that an ac- 


tive obedience in caſes, which were not only 


inconſiſtent with the laws of the land, but 


even wich the dictates of conſeience, was 


never yet claimed by any government: that 
When any perſon was required to comply 
_ WASH he could not obey, it 
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was more dutiful in him to acquaint the 
Prince with his reaſons of refuſal, than to 
remain in an obſtinate and ſullen ſilence: 
that it was no breach of duty in ſubjects, 
even though not particularly invited, to ex- 
- reſs their ſentiments of public meaſures, 
in which every one was ſo deeply intereſted ; 
that the biſhops, in the preſent caſe, were 
invited and even obliged, and behoved ei- 
ther to ſhow their approbation by compli- 
ance, or their diſapprobation by petition; 
that it could be no ſedition to deny the 
"prerogative of diſpenſing with the laws; 
becauſe there was really no ſuch prerogative, 
nor ever could be, in any legal and limited 
government: that even admitting this'pre»' 
rogative to be real, it had yet been fre- 
| quently. diſputed before the whole nation, 
| both in Weſtminſter-hall, and both houſes 
L of parliament; and no one had ever thought 
- of -infliting any puniſhment on thoſe who 
'Y denied it : that the prelates, inſtead of a- 
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larming the nation, by making an appeal 
95 to the people, had applied in private to 
it his majeſty, and had even delivered their 
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petition ſo ſecretly, that, except by the con- 
at. teſhon, extorted from before the council, 


ly: it was abſolutely impoſſible to prove them 
it | the authors: and that though the petition 
ras | was afterwards printed and publiſhed, it was 
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ledge and conſent. e 
Vo theſe ſolid and ſatisfactory arguments, 


_ _ the crown lawyers had nothing to oppoſe 
but ſome quirks and quibbles, which were 


nothing to the purpoſe. Even ſome of the 
judges, though their ſeats were held during 
_ pleaſure; gave their opinion in favour of 
the priſoners. The jury, however, whe- 


ther it was, that they could not come to an 
immediate agreement, or in order to rendet 


| their: deciſion more ſolemn, took ſeveral 


E hours to deliberate, and kept, during fo 
El a time, the whole people in the utmoſt 
anxiety. But when the wiſhed- for verdict 


of not guilty was at laſt returned, the intel- 


| - ligence: was refounded through the whole 
ball, was communicated to the crouds with- 
cut, was conveyed inte the city, and was 
__ diffuſed wich infinite joy through the whole 


nation. © 


| Eres face the ſuppreſion/of Monmoutt's 
| rebellion, the king had, every ſummer, en- 


camped his army on Hounſlow-heath, that 


he might at once accuſtom them to a more 
regular diſeipline, and by ſo uncommen a 
ſpectacle, overawe the minds of the diſcon- 
tented citinens-. A Popich chapel was open- 


ed and frequented in the midſt of tray 
„ „ EN 229 i 


not ſo moch as attempted ta be proved, 
| that it had been done with their know- 
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200 ein were/taken, Gail vain, 
to convert the ſoldiers to that communion, 
The few proſelytes, whom the prieſts had 
gained, were expoſed to ſuch contempt and 
ridicule, that every one was deterred, by a 
ſenſe of ſhame as well as of duty, from fol- 
lowing the example. 
It happened that the very day, on which 
the biſhops were acquitted, the king had 
| reviewed the troops, and had ſat down to 
dinner in lord Feverſham, the general's tent, 
when he was 'firack with the [noiſe of a 
| uproar in the camp, accompanied 
with the moſt extravagant marks of tu- 
multous z. He inſtantly ſent out the ge- 
neral to Inquire into the cauſe of this exult- 
ation: when that nobleman returned 
and told him, “it was nothing but the re- 
. joicing of the ſoldiers for the acquital of 
« the biſhops 3 % do you call that no- 
thing, [replied he, but ſo much 3 
„ more for them. 
James had hitherto imagined, 45 in 
— —— — he might ſafely — 
on the attachment of the army; and it Was 
by their means chiefly, that he expected, 
in the end, fully tor accompliſh his arbitrary 
deſigus. This incident, gave him ſome 
reaſon to doubt their fidelity, and he there- 
ore reſohved to * the matter n or 
9 3 11 an 
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a and: more infallible teſt. He thou ht, that. 
if one regiment would promiſe i implieit obe- 
dience, their example would be ſockcient 
_ [Influence the reſt of the forces. | 
With this hope, he ordered lord Litch- 
' held's regiment to be drawn up in his pre- 
ſence; and the major, by his command. 
deſired all thoſe, who would not contribute 
to the repeal of the teſt and penal laws, to 
lay down their muſquets. In a moment, 
the whole batallion grounded their arms, 
© except two officers, and a few ſoldiers,” who 
were Roman Catholics. .;The king, thunder- 
ſtruck at this circumſtance, ſtood for ſome 
time ſpeechleſs ; - but at laſt recovering from 
his ſurprize, he commanded the ſoldiers to 
take up their arms, telling them with a 
ſullen air, that for the future he 
% would not do chem che honour to aſk 
4 their advice.“ 
His next ſcheme was to diſcard the great: 
eſt part of the Proteſtant officers and ſo 
and ſubſtitute . Catholics in their place. He 
began by new modelling the regiment com- 


manded by his own natural ſon the duke of 


Berwick. Thirty Iriſh ſoldiers were propoſ- 
ed to be inliſted into this corps. Beaumont 


1 
W 13 
gelen 


the lieutenant-colonel, and ſeveral captains, 


refuſed to admit the Catholic recruits, For 
this offence they were tried by a council o 


_ tended alteration accordingly: took place. 
The navy was not more complaiſant than 


fea 


in proportion to the oppoſition he met with. 
bf Though he knew, that the whole nation, 


alarmed at the proſpect of his future intenti- 
ons; though he ſaw, that both the army 


xit. of diſſatisfaction; yet was he incapable 


ed: he ſent a mandate to the Catholic ſel- 


£ \ 1 , | l 1 
2 N ; | 4 
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war, and diſmiſſed the ſervice; and the in- 


the army. Admiral Strickland having or- 

dered maſs to be ſaid on board of his ſhip, 
the ſailors were enraged to ſuch a degree, that 
it was with great difficulty they, could be re- 
ſtrained from throwing the prieſts into the 


mT e king's obſtinacy ſeemed to increaſe 


except a handful of Catholics, were incenſ- 
ed at his paſt proceedings, and ſtill more 


and navy were inſected with the general ſpi - 


of altering his meaſures, or even of abating 
kis violence in the proſecution of them. 
He diſplaced two of the judges, Powel 
and Holloway, who had declared in favour 
of the biſhops: he iſſued orders to proſe- 

cute all + clergymen who had refuſed 
to read his declaration; that is, the whole 
church: of England, two hundred except- 


Jaws, whom he had forced into Magdalen- 
college, to chuſe for preſident, in the room 
of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a 
Vor. XXVII. R doctor 
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doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular biſhop 
"of Madauraz and he is even ſaid to 
have nominated the ſame perfon to the 
| ſee of Oxford, Nothing ſurely could 


have induced the people to ſubmit to the 
oppreſſions, under which they now laboured, 


but the probable proſpect, of what indeed 


ſoon aſter happened; that James, by his fu- 


rious and headſtrong conduct would, in a 


Mort time, render himſelf incapable of do- 

ing any more miſchief, and by that deli. 

ver them from all their grievances. © '_ 
A few days before the trial of the biſhops, 


an event happened, which greatly engaged 


the attention of the public. On the tenth 


of june, the queen was ſaid to have 
been brought to bed of a ſon, who was 
chriſtened by the name of James, and who 
is ſtill alive at Rome under the title of the 
chevalier de St. George. This bleſſing was 


impatiently longed. tor, not only by the 


king and queen, but by all the zealous Ca- 


en in the kingdom. They obſerved, 
that the king was now in the decline of 
life, and that on his death the ſucceſſion 


_ fall on the prince and princeſs of O- 


pay! two zealous Proteſtants, who would 
bly overturn the beautiful ſtructure, 


Tn A bich James. had, for ſome time, been en- 
n deavouring to War. . Vows were therefore 


bY. . e 


, 
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2 FAY at every ſhine for « mals ſacceſior ; 
pilgrimages were performed, particularly 


one to Loretto by the dutcheſs of Modena, 
mother to the queen; and ſucceſs was chiefly 
aſcribed to that pious office. But in propor- 
tion as this event raiſed the hopes of the Ca- 
tholics, it diminiſhed thoſe of the Proteſ- 


| tants, by depriving them of that pleaſing, 


though ſome what diſtant, proſpect of ſeeing 
a Proteſtant prince on the throne. 
Thus it appears, that both parties la- 


boured under ſuch violent prejudices as 


Dad not fail to influence their judgment. 
The Catholics were ſo deeply intereſted 

to have a Popiſſi ſucceſſor, that they may 

well be ſuppoſed willing to procure them» 


Telves that advantage by any expedient, 


even by palming an impoſture on the world. 
The Proteſtants, on the other hand, were 


ſo much concerned to prevent that miſ- 
fortune, that they might Poſſibly: be inclined 


to deny the plaineſt facts, and to doubt of 
circumſtances, which otherwiſe perhaps 
would never have been called in queſtion. 
And accordingly, in effect, this, in ſome mea- 
ſure, happened to he the caſe. The Ca- 


| tholics affirmed, and probably, as they 


thought, with reaſon, that the prince of 
Wales was the true and genuine ſon of the 
— : the Proteſtants alledged, with as 

R 2 mne 
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muen confidence, and, in all likelihood, . 


: ſup titious child. 


in order to ſupport 


the arguments advaneed 


| 3 


with as thorough a conviction, that, the 
aded prince was only a {panous and 


his affair has the lubjet of mock 4 
Controverſy and di ute; and ſome im 


Tant, and many triſting circumſtances 


been collected by the writers on both hides, ; 
their favourite opinion. 
impartial examination of 

by both parties, it 
ſeems extremely difficult; f not impoſſible, 


From a candid and 


to draw any fixed and certain concluſion g 
and this we eſteem the leſs neceſſary, as the 
_ queſtion is no- allowed to be a matter of 

mere curioſity. £ 


We imagine, bord that with men of 2 


Tenſe it was always conſidered in the ſame 


light ;. becauſe, if the prince of Wales, ſup- 


I "8 | wo g him to have been the true and genu- 


ſon of the king and queen, was to be 
educated, as, in all human probability, he 


was, in the principles of the Catholic reli- 


gion ; that circumſtance, in the judgment 
of every one, who wiſhes well to the hiber- 


| ty and religion of his country, would have 
_ as effeſtually diſqualified him for inheriting 


the crown of theſe kin And. 5 n 
Win 
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Wich regard to thoſe, who maintain the 
divine and indefeaſible nature of hereditary 
right; thoſe, who think, not that the good of 
the whole, but the happineſs of one man, is 
the end of all government; thoſe, who be- 
lieve, not that one man was created for the 
ſake of millions, but that millions were cre- 
ated for the ſake of one man: with regard 
to people of this opinion, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that their numbers are now greatly 
diminiſhed, and are every day becoming leſs 
conſiderable, and, as the human mind ex- 
pands its powers, and diveſts itſelf of pre- 
judice, they will probably, in time, entirely 
vaniſh. This doctrine, indeed, ſeems to have 
Il been one of the pious frauds of the church of 
I Rome; and it is ſurely ſtrange, that after 
renouncing all the other errors of that ſup er- 
ſtition, we ſhould be ſo inconſiſtent with 
_ ourſelves as ſtill to adhere to this, the moſt - 
abſurd and ridiculous of any. 


The prince of Orange, agreeable to that 
_ ſound underſtanding, - by which he was fo . 
much diſtinguiſhed, had, ever ſince his mar- 
riage with the lady Mary, obſerved a very 
cautious and prudent conduct. He had laid 
it down as a maxim to interfere very little 
S I in Engliſh affairs, and never by any ſtep to 
d offend any of the parties, or give umbrage - 
1 to the prince who ſat on the throne. It was 
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at the requeſt of James himſelf, . that the. 
prince firſt took any part in the concerns of 
JJV 
Notwichſtanding the lofty idea, which the 
Eing had formed of his own prerogative, he 
was ſenſible, that the edicts, emitted from 
it, ſtill wanted much of the authority of 
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laws, and that the continuance of them 


might, in the end, prove ruinous both to 
himſelf and to the Catholics, for whoſe be- 
nefit they were chiefly intended. An act of 
parliament alone could eſtabliſh the indul- 
gence or toleration, which he had ventured 


to publiſh ; and be imagined, that, if the 


prince would approve of that ſcheme, the 
members, who had hitherto rejected all his 
own applications, would at laſt be perſuad- 


ed to comply. | 


The conſent, therefore, of the prince to 
the repeal of the penal ſtatutes and of the teſt 
was earneſtly requeſted by the oY ; and in 

order to induce him to that mea 

miſes were made, that England would aſſiſt 


him in all thoſe enterprizes, which his ac- 


tive and extenſive genius had formed for 


humbling the power of the French monarch. 


Phe prince, however, though extremely 
defirous of the aſſiſtance of England, was 
- unwilling to yield to thoſe conditions, on 


which alone it could be obtained. The 
_ CY kipg 


0 


king, he knew, had rendered himſelf ex- 
tremely obnoxious and even odious to his 
. own ſubjects: great apprebenſions were en- 
tertained of his arbitrary deſigns : the only 
reſource which the nation ſaw, was in the 
future ſucceſſion of the prince and princeſs : 


ſhould he approve of theſe pernicious mea- 


ſares, he would expoſe himſelf to all the 


' hatred under which the king laboured : the 


nation might even refuſe to defray the ex- 


pence of alliances, which in that caſe would 


be ſubject to ſuch flrong ſuſpicions : and he 


might himſelf incur the danger of lofting a 


crown, which he had in expectation, and 
which the extreme folly and imprudence of 
the king gave him ſome hopes of enjoying, 
before it ſhould deſcend to him by the 


courſe of nature, 7 
For theſe reaſons the prince reſuſed to a- 
gree to the repeal of the teſt, which he con- 
ſidered as the chief ſecurity of the Proteſ- 
tant religion. He was willing, however, to 
conſent to the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws, 


by which the Diſſenters, as well as Cat ho- 


lics, were expoſed to puniſhment. 


The 6 though diſappointed in this 


attempt, reſolved ſtill to make another trial. 


There was one Stuart, a Scottiſh lawyer, 
who had been baniſhed for treaſonable prac- 


tices ; hut who had afterwards age: 
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ed with a pardon, and permitted to return 
to his native country. © By the king's direc- 


tion, Stuart ſent ſeveral letters to penſio- 
nary Fagel, with Whom he was acquainted; 


and beſides repreſenting all the motives for 


a general toleration, he deſired, that his 
9 ſhould, in the king's name, be im- 
parted to the prince and princeſs of Orange. 

Fagel, for a long time, returned no anſ- 


wer; but finding that his ſilence was con- 


ſtrued into an aſſent, he at laſt declared his 
own ſentiments and thoſe of their highneſſes. 
He ſaid, that it was their firm opinion, that 


no Man, while he behaved as à peaceable 
_ ſubjeR, ſhould ever be ſubjected to any pu- 


niſhment, or even moleſtation, merely for _ 


. differing from the eſtabliſhed faith: that the 


teſt, however, was not to be regarded as a 


penalty inflicted on the profeſſors of any re- 


ligion, but as a ſecurity provided for the 


preſervation of the eſtabliſhed worſhip : that 


it was no puniſhment on men to be excluded 
from public offices, and to live quietly on 
the rents of their own eſtates, or the effects 
of their own induſtry : that even in the 
United Provinces, where the principles of 


toleration were molt prevalent, though all 


ſes were admitted, yet civil offices were 
held only by the profeſſors of the eſtabliſh». 


ed religion: that military commands indeed 


3 


were 
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were ſometimes conferred on Catholics ; but 


as they were given with great precaution, 
and ſtill were ſubject to the controul of the 


magiſtrate, they could afford no jult cauſe 
of ſaſpicion-.; and that their highneſſes, 


*. 1 


though extremely ame; to gratify the 
lt 


king, and to contribute all that lay in their 


power to make his reign peaceable and hap- 


Py, could not conſent to any meaſure, which 


might prove To dangerous to the Proteſtant - 
religion. „„ a 
This letter being ſoon after publiſhed, 
contributed greatly to animate the Proteſt. 
ants, and to make them oppoſe the deſigns 
of the Catholics with the more fixed and 
determined reſolution. On the other hand, 
the king, who was not ſatisfied to procure his 
religion a bare toleration, but. was reſolved 
to give it an entire ſuperiority, was ex- 
tremely offended, and took every oppor- 
tunity to expreſs his reſentment, as well a- 


1oft the prince of Orange, as the United 
. 5 5 „ 
_ He permitted the Algerine pirates, who 
preyed on the Dutch, to enter his harbours, 


and diſpoſe of their prizes, He revived 
ſome complaints of the Eaſt-India compa» - 
ny with regard to the affair of Bantam, 
He recalled the ſix Britiſn regiments. in 


the Dutch ſervice, He began to equip a 
N e formi- 
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= formidable navy. And from all his pre- 
.-  .,parations, the Dutch concluded, that he 
5 only ſought for 2 plaufible pretext” of de- 


Claring war againſt them. 


b5 CY * 


I be prince, being thus puſhed to extre- 


5 15 mity, reſolved to provide for his own ſafety. 
He perſuaded the States to ſend Dykvelt 


Into England; and gave inſtructions to that 


ambaſſador, not only to remonſtrate with 


the king on the folly and imprudence of 


his conduct, but likewiſe to apply, in his 


name, to every rank and denomination of 


The church party he aſfured of his favour 


and regard, declaring, at the ſame time, 


that his education in Holland had no way 


* prejudiced him againſt epiſcopal govern- 


ment. The Diſſenters he adviſed not to be 


cajolled with the deceitful promiſes of a 
Popiſh court, but patiently to wait, till, in 


the maturity of time, laws, enacted by Pro- 
teſtants, ſhouid grant them that toleration, 
Which, with ſo much reaſon, they had long 

demanded. Dykvelt executed his commiſſion 


with ſuch ability, that all men turned their 


eyes towards Holland, and expected thence 
a qeliverance from thoſe oppreſſions, under 


which they at preſent laboured, and a pro- 


tection againſt thoſe dangers, to which they 


—— 


were ſo immediately expoſed. 


Secret 
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Secret applications were made to the 
prince of Orange by many of the moſt 
confiderable perſons both in church and 
ſtate. Admiral Herbert, who was extreme- 


ly beloved by the ſeamen, reſigned his com- 
miſſion, and retired to the Hague, where 


he affured the prince of Orange of a ge- 
neral diſaffection in the navy. This 1a+ 
telligence was confirmed by admiral Ruſſel, 


- couſin german of the unfortunate lord of 


that name, who paſſed frequently between 
England and Holland, and ſerved to keep 
up a conſtant correſpondence between the 
prince and the Engliſh Proteſtants, _ 
Sidney, brother ts Algernon, and uncle 


to the earl of Sunderland, went over to 


the Hague, under pretext of going to Spaw 
for his health, and had ſeveral conferences 
with the Stadtholder. Lord Dunblaine, ſon to 
the earl of Danby, made ſeveral voyages 
to. Holland in a frigate of his own, and 
carried often from the nobility tenders of 
duty,. and even conſiderable ſums of money, 
ee of Orange 
Zuyleſtein, who had been ſent over to 
congratulate the king on the birth of his 
ſon, brought back to the prince a formal 
invitation from moſt of the great men in 
England. The biſhop of London, the duke 


of Norfolk, the marquis of Hallifax, the 


ears 


, — F 4 - we | 


# : | 


'earls of Dorſet, Devonſhire, Nottingham, 
Danby, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Pau- 


> Tet, Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Leſter, 
and many eminent citizens of London; all 
theſe perſons, though of the moſt oppoſite 


parties, concurred in applications to the 


. 2 5 
ER. the Whigs, aQuated by thoſe principles 
of liberty, for which they have ever been 


diſtinguiſhed, readily agreed to oppoſe a 
king, whoſe conduct had verified whatever his 


wWorſt enemies had foretold of his ſaceffion. | 
The Tories and the church party, finding 
their paſt ſervices forgotten, their rights vio- 


lated, their religion endangered, reſolved to 
renounce for the preſent the doctrine of paſ- 
five-obedience and non-refiſtance, and at- 


tend to the great and powerful calls of na- 


ture. 


The Difſenters, ſuſpecling the careſſes' of 


|» known and implacable enemies, judged the 


offers of toleration more ſecure from a prince 
trained up in theſe principles, and accuſ- 


tomed to that worſhip. And thus all par- 


ties, forgetting entirely'their former animo- 
ſtity, concurred heartily in the ſame deſign 
of preſerving the liberty and religion of 
their country, and oppoſing the arbitrary 


bigotted ſovereign, |. © 
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and deſpotic meaſures of their obſtinate and} 
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The wt of Shrewſbury, 4 very popular 


0 len. who had renounced the Catholie 
"religion, in which he was educated, and re- 
* ſigned his regiment, mortgaged his eſtate 
155 forty thouſand pounds, and made a ten- 
_ "der of his purſe and ſword to the prince of 


Orange. Lord Wharton, though oppreſſ- 


ed with age and infirmities, had made a 
Journey to Holland for the ſame purpoſe : | 


and lord Mordaunt, who reſided at the 
Hague, conferred frequently with the prince 
of Orange, arid puſhed on the enterprize with 


that bold and courageous ſpirit, | or which. 
he was fo remarkable. 


The prince was eaſily perſuaded to can : 


ply with the invitation of the Engliſh, and 
"to undertake the defence of a nation, which, 


during i its preſent diſtreſſes, ſeemed to 3 54 | 


repoſed its ſole confidence in his gan 
2 protection. 


The time when he began his enterprize 
was well choſen; as the people were then 


e incenſed, by the impriſonment o 
the biſhops, which was juſtly conſidered as 
an intollerable inſult not only to the church, 


but even to all the Proteſtants in the king- 1 


dom. 


His method of e IAg. the prepara- | 


tions was no leſs prudent and politic. Un- 


der other pretexts he had * eqeip- | 


Vol. XXII „ pe 
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| ped a  couſiderable | Reef 3 . the ſhips were 
at that time lying in the harbour. Some 
additional troops were inliſted; and ſums 
of money, collected for other purpoſes, 
were applied for the uſe of this expe- 


dition. The States humbly concurred with 


Him in all his meaſures, and partly from ap- 


Prehenſion of the growing power of France, 


Partly from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints laid on 
their commeice in that kingdom, were no 
leſs deſirous than the prince to ſee the enter- 

Prize brought to a happy Hue. 

Many of the neighbouring, princes e con- 
ſidered him as their guardian and protector, 
- andconftantly con ſulted him in all their under- 
takings. He had interviews with the elec- 

tors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, the land- 
| 22 6 of Heſſe Caſſel, and the whole houſe of 
| inenbourgh. . It was reſolved, that theſe 

rinces ſhould afſemble their forces, and 
protect the United Provinces during the ab- 
ſence of the prince of Orange. 

I Theſe troops were already on their 1585 
for that purpoſe: a conſiderable part of the 
Dutch army was encamped at Nimeguen: 
ever place was in motion; and though the 

. roots of this conſpiracy reached from one 
end cf Europe to the other, ſo ſecret were 

the prince's councils, ſo ſipgular the ſituati- 


on of affalrt, that he ſtill could conceal 
| dis 


%. 
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bis ng under other pretexts; and 
no one would diſcover his real intentions. 
The prince, poſſeſſed with an invete rate 
animoſity againſt France, had lately exerted 
his utmoſt endeavours in order to check the 
22 power of that ambitious nation. 
y his intereſt and influence, a congreſs had 
been held at Auſbourg, where the princes of 
the empire, together with Spain, Holland, 
and Savoy, had engaged in a defenſive alli- 
ance againſt the French monarch. y 
Lewis, tbreatend by this formidable 
league, had determined to ſtrike the firſt 
blow againſt the confederates; and having 
picked a er with the emperor and the 
elector Palatine, he had entered Germany 
with a great army and inveſted Philipſpourg. 
The elector of Cologne, who was likewiſe 
biſhop of Liege and Munſter, and whoſe terri- 
"tories lay contiguous to the United Provin- 
ces, had died about this time; and the 
competitors for that rich ſucceſſion were 
prince Clement of Bavaria, ſupported by 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the cardinal of 
Furſtembourg, patronized' by the French” 
monarch. 2 
The pope, who inclined to the elle was. 
able to caſt the ballance againſt the parties, 
and prince Clement was elected; a circum- 
aades, which contributed greatly to the 
0D 2 2%: ſalety 
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had made bimſelf maſter of many of the 


fortreſſes, and had applied to France for af. 5 


ſiſtance, the neighbouring territories were 


all in motion; and thus the preparations of 


oe” ; 
1 


. 
* . 


* 


* 
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the Dutch and their allies might be naturally 
ſuppoſed to be ſolely . 8 


% 


» 


ſecurity and protection. 


for their own . 
The prinee, however, with all his cir- ; 
camfpettion,. could not long deceive the 
French ambaſſador, the count D'Avaux. - 
That miniſter had been able, from a compa- 


— 


riſon of circumſtances, to diſcover the deſign '_ 


at the ſame time made him a mo 


1 


of the Dutch preparations : and he inſtantly 
Acquainted his maſter with the ſecret, Lew-. 
is tranſmitted the information to 3 

important 


He propoſed to reinforce the Engliſh fleet 

with a ſquadron of French ſhips; and to 

tranſport into England any number of tròops, 
which James ſhould deſire, When this pro- 


poſal was rejected, he again offered to aban- 


don the ſiege of Philipſbourg, to advance 
with his army into the Netherlands, and by 


the terror of his arms to compet the Dutch 


to keep their forces at home. This propo- 


ſal was no better received than the former. 
James could not yet be perſuaded, that his 
|: ſon-in-law really intended to attack him. 


2 


Fully 


9 44 * . N 


. ES Ars 8 
© Folly: convinced himſelf of the OY. | 
ture of his own | authority, he: imagin * 
that n like conviction was deephy impreſſed 
on the minds of his ſubjects; and notwith- 
5 2 the violent diſcontents which pre- 
vailed in the nation, he could break out in- 
to qpen rebellion. 
His army, in which be gill placed fome 
18 eee and which he bad conſiderably 


| increaſed, would, he thought, be ſufficient-, 
ly able to repel foreign force, and to quell 1 


any inſurrection among the populace. A 
ſmall body of French troops, added to theſe, 
Would ſerve only to excite. murmurs.; and N 
furniſh them with a pretext ſor een | 
Againſt foreigners, at all times ſo odious and 
batefo! to the nation. A great body of aux - 
iliaries might indeed protect him both a- 
gainſt a deſcent from Holland, and againſt 
the inſurrection of his own ſubjects ; 5 but 
would afterwards be able to reduce him to, 
entire ſubjection. 


Even the French. TRI fo of, 30 Low 2 —_ 
1 1 


5 — «Sight roductive of very fat 
effects; might 5 him anew to the im- 
| am fn having conſpired the ruin f 
olland pr of the Proteſtant. religion. 


Such were the reaſons alledged by om 1 


ebe ould rofule the, 
eee wis; and jt mul 
n * . _ 
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owned, that they were extremely" ſpeciou * 2 
_ ang plauſible, RE SST, 
Still Lewis was Joh: to forſake a friend 


and ally, in whoſe welfare he conſidered” 


 timſel ay deeply intereſted. ' By the advice 


of Skelton, the king's miniſter at Paris, or- 
ders were diſpatched to D'Avaux, to re- 
1 with the States in Lewis's name 
inſt the preparations which they ſeemed 

|. be making for a deſcent upon ngland, 
The ſtrict friendſhip and alliance, ſaid the _ 
French miniſter, which ſubſiſts between the 
two monarchs, will make Lewis conſider 
every attempt againſt his wy as an act of 7 
- hoſtility againſt himſelf. 
This remonſtrance, far ſrom ineimidadays © 
ſerved only tq incenſe the States. "They 
demanded, with great vehemence, what was 
the purport of this alliance between France 
and England, which had been ſo ſecretly 
concluded? Whether it was of the ſame na- 
ture with the former: intended for the de- 
_ Brufion of the Proteſtant religion ? If it 


5 was, it then behoved them inſtantly to pro- 
vide for their ſafety, and to defeat thoſe 


pro rojects, which were formed againſt them. 
en James was offended at this officious 
inter ofition of Lewis. He recalled 'Skel> | 
ton 6 his raſh conduct, and ſent him to the 
oe 80 He ſolemnly diſowned D*'Avaux's: | 
: memo- 


. 
* * 
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4 memorial 3 and affirmed | that there was no 


Alliance between him and Lewis, but what 
Was publicly and univerſally known. The 
N States, however, ſtill appeared to doubt this 
x aſſertion; and the Engliſh, extremely pre- 
| Jjudiced againſt their ſovereign, were firmly 
convinced that .a ſcheme had been formed 
with Lewis for reducing them to entire fla- 
Ver... VC FE PEI 
* What the king hitherto had only ſuſpected 
be now found to be abſolutely certain. On 
che twenty - third of September, he received 
- letter from the marquis of Albeville, his 
miniſter at the Hague; acquainting him, 
that he. muſt ſoon lay his atcount with a 
powerful invaſion from Holland, and that 
penſionary Fagel had at lait confeſſed, that 
the intention of all the Dutch preparations 
was to make a deſcent upon England. _ 
Though James. could reaſonably expect 
no other intelligence, he was thunderſtruck 
at the news: grew pale and trembled. 
and the letter dropped from his hands: bis 
eyes were now opened, and he ſaw himſelf 
on the brink of a dreadful precipice, to 
which his own folly and imprudence had 
puſhed him, but which his bigotry and pre- 
©. Judices had hitherto covcealed from his view. 
_ His. miniſters and_ counſellors were equally 
| confounded with himſelf, and ſaw no other 
. 3 | Fs ; 8 re- | 
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| eminent danger. 


reſource but in a ſudden And inflahtawe6ls: 
_— refaftation of all thoſe pernicious meaſures,” 
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He paid court to the Dutch, and offered 


'» , tb join with them in alliance for inſuring the 


/ 
"I 
3 


3 ne welfare of Europe: he reinſtated 
n all the counties the deputy-lieutenants 
and juſtices, who he had ſtripped of their 

\_ "effeQts for their adherence to the teſt and the 
penal laws. He reſtored the charters of 


London and of all the other corporation: 
he ſuppreſſed the churt of eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſon: he took off the biſhop of London's 
ſuſpenſion: he re-eſtabliſhed the expelled 
prefident and fellows of 'Magdalen-college 3. 
and he was even obliged to careſs thoſe 'very 


All theſe meaſures 


as news arrived that 


* biſhops whom he had ſo lately impriſoned 
TTV. ĩ 8 3g - tf 23/4 * 


* 
— 


were conſidered as 


the effects of ſear, not of repentance: for 
the Dutch fleet was 


| - — diſperſed by a ſtorm. he revoked, for ſome 


© lic religion, be could not forbear, at the 


time, the conceſſions 


to Magdalen- college 


which he had made 


: a ſhrewd fign of his 


.  infincenty in his other. conceſſions. Nay, - 

_ ſo” obſtinate and incurable was his bigotry, 

that amidſt his preſent diſtreſſes, occaſioned. 
chiefly by his attachment to the Catho- 
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er of the young prince, from naming 
4 . 


"Meanwhile, the prince of Granges ma- 


nifello was publiſhed, and diſperſed over the 


Catholics into public offices, and admitting 


whole kingdom, All the grievances of 
the nation were there repreſented ;. the 
diſpoſing and ſuſpending power; the court 
of eccleſiaſtical commiffion; the intruding 


a jeſuit to the council-board ; the open 


encouragement given to Popery, by erect- 
ing every were churches, colleges, ſemi- 
naries to that ſect; the diſplacing of Judges, 


Es 'Þ 


if they refuſed to paſs ſentence according 


to orders iſſued by the court; the annulling 
the charters of all the corporations, and the 
deſtroying entirely the freedom of elections; 


the treating petitions, even the moſt dutiful, N 


and from perſons of the higheſt rank, as cri- 
minal and ſeditious ; the entruſting the whole 


government of Ireland, civil and military, 
in the hands of Papiſts; the uſurping an 
abſolute power over the religion and laws of 


Scotland, and openly exacting in that king- | 
dom an implicit and unlimited obedience 
and the ſtrong preſumptions againſt the le- 


gitimacy of the prince of Wales. 


For the better redreſſing of theſe grievances, 


the prince ſaid, that he propoſed to come 
oyer into England, with ſuch a force as 


* 


would 
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| would. be ſufficient to protect him againſt 
the attempts of all thoſe who might endea- 
| . vour to defeat his purpoſe : and that his ſole 

view was to have a legal and free parliament 
convoked, who might provide for the liber- 
ty and ſafety of the nation, as well as in- 

quire into the prince of Wales's legitima- 
| | "He added, that he hoped no one would 
| do him the injuſtice to imagine, that he had 
formed any other deſigns than to procure the 
& full and laſting eſtabliſhment of the religi- 
on, liberty, and property of the ſubject : 

| that the force, which he propoſed to bring 
with him, was wholly unequal to the pur- 
4  - poſe of a conqueſt ; nor could any one ſuſ- 

ped, that ſo many eminent perſons, both 
in church and fate, would have given him 
i ſo many ſolemn invitations for ſuch a perni- 

| _ cious end: that though the Engliſh mini- 
ters, alarmed at his enterprize, had pre- 
tended to redreſs ſome of the public griev- 
ances; . there. ſtill remained the root of all 
= grievances, that which in a moment could 
again renew them, an arbitrary and 
deſpotic power in the crown; and that this 
uſurpation could be no otherwiſe deſtroyed, 


14 * 


* 


of the ſubjecd in a free parliament. 


than by a full declaration of all the rights 


V/ B38” 
- At the fame time, the States-general pub- 
 lſhed a paper, containing the reaſons which 

had induced them to lend their ſhips and 
men to the prince of Orange; viz. the in- 
vitation which that prince had received from 
the nobility, gentry, and clergy of Eng- 
land; and the apprehenſions that kin 
James, after he ſhould have enſlaved his 
"own kingdoms, would join with the French 
monarch in reducing the United-Provinces 
to ſlavery, and totally extirpating the Pro- 
3. JJ Lb ry” 
So well laid was the prince's plan, that, 
in three days, above four hundred tranſports 
were engaged: the forces quickly embark- 
ed, and el down the rivers and canals from 
|. Nimeguen ;- the artillery, arms, ſtores, and 
"Horſes were put on board ; and on the twen- 
ty-firſt of Oftober, the prince ſet ſail from 
Helvoet-Sluice, with a fleet of near five 
hundred veſſels, (fifty of which were ſhips 
of the line) and an army of above fourteen _ 
— y v OE 
He firſt met with a florm, which obliged 
bim to put back; but the damage being 

N ſoon repaired, the fleet put to ſea under the 

the command of admiral Herbert, and made 

ſail with a fair wind towards the weſtern 
coaſt of England. The ſame wind confined 
the king's fleet in the river, and enabled the 
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= Th 
; Diack to pa 5 Straits of Dover 2 | 
-Interruption.* Both the Engliſh and Frenc 
| "ſhores were covered. with infinite numbers 
| of peop ple, who beſides admiring the gran- 
' "eur of the ſpectacle, were filled with the 
5 "utmoſt anxiety for the iſſue of an enterprize, 
1 the moſt important, which, for ſome centu- 
8 had been attempted in Europe. Aſter 
2 quick and eaſy voyage. the prince diſem- 
"barked his army in Torbay on the fifth of 
November, the . of the gun- pow- | 
f 5 
5 Fs Dutch. army advanced to Exeter; 3 
1 . the prince's declaration was inſtantly | 
$5 ee Publiſhed. The whole county was ſo inti- 
midated by the executions eh had ſuc- 
__*ceeded Monmouth's rebellion, that for ſeve- 
real days nobody repaired to the prince's ſtan- 
1 dard. The biſhop of Exeter, ſtruck with a 
. fled immediately to London,. and 
|  - conveyed to court the firſt news of the inva- 
45 fon. For this inſtance of loyalty, he was 
| _ rewarded with the, archbiſhopric of York, 
1 Nek had. * been «IF vacant, with Aa 


| * This 1 of the 93 wit being fa- | 

| yourable to the Dutch and unfavourable to the king 1 
fleet, gaye occaſion to apply the two famous lines f 14 
Culaudian to the prince of Orange: . 
0 nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat ether, 

9 Et Conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti,” e 
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Goh ng was generally 
ee it on ſome Catholie. N 


Phe firſt perſon who joined the prince | 


was major Burrington'; and his example 
Was ſoon imitated by the gentry of the 


counties of Devon and Somerſet. Sir- Ed- 
ward Seymour propoſed - an aſſociation. 
Which was immediately Framed and fob- 


_ Feribed by all preſent.  1n''a few days, the 
earl of Abin a5 Mr. Ruſſel, ſon to the 
eatl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, 
Howe, repaired'to Exeter. Lord Delamere 
took arms in Cheſhire. - 2 


The earl of Danby ſecured York, the 


5 2 of Bath, goverhour, declared in favour 


of the prince, the earl of Devonſhire made 


2 like declaration in Derby: the nobility 
and gentry of Nottingham followed the 


ſame courſe; and every day there appeared | 


ſome inſtance of that ſpirit of diſaffection, 
which had univerſally. diffuſed itſelf ke ite 3 
the whole nation 


At this critical juncture the two archbit. 
1 five other prelates, the dokes of , ' || 
Grafton and Ormond, the earls of Dorſet, _ 


Clare, | Clarendon, Burlington, Angleſey, 
and Rocheſter, the lords Newport, Feel 


Chandois, and Oſſulſton; all theſe aſſem- 


bling at London, drew up and preſented a 
petition to the * 9 him to cone 


— 
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 vokeia free parliament, and take meaſures 
for ſatisfying the prince of Orange. | James 


ied,.. that 2 was extremely deſirous of 
aſſembling a free . parliament ; pawned his 


q roy al word, that i it ſhould be aſſembled im- 
| "mediately after the A s departure from 


the kingdom: but he could not, he ſaid, 
take 50 ſtep while an enemy was in the coun- 
try, and had it in his 7 to e 


the elections. 


This anſwer was conſidered | a8 A mere | 


; evaſion, or rather, indeed, as a plain indi- 


cation, that the king was determined to 


run all hazards rather than relinquiſh his 
arbitrary views. The prince had n 


that his ſole intention in coming into E 


. land, Was to procure a ſettlement of the 


religion and liberty of the nation; and as 


be had been invited by ſo great numbers, 
and was now joined by ſtill greater, it was 

not likely, that he would quit the kingdom. 
until he had fully effected his purpoſe. Thi 
purpoſe, however, could not be accompliſh- Fa 
ed without convoking a free. parliament; 


and therefore the king, in refuling to ſum- 
'mon that aſſembly, plainly diſcovered his 
fixt reſolution ſtill to adhere to his former _ 


maxims, and never to yield to the defices of 
oe e 


| James's © 
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_ * James's obſtinacy was probably ſupported 
by the confidence which he had in the at- 

_ tachment of the army; but it ſoon appear- 
ed, that this confidence was very ill found. 
ed. The officers ſeemed all determined to 

3 the intereſts of their country and re- 
igion to thoſe principles of honour and ſi- 
delity, which, when kept in ſubordination” ; 
to the former motives, can never be held 
too ſacred and inviolable by men of that 

JJ 

Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the earl of Rivers, 

was the firſt officer who deſerted to the 

prince; and he was accompanied by a fe- 

of his troops. Lord Lovelace reſolved to 1 

follow his example : but he was intercepftd 
by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, bg 
and taken priſoner, Lord Cornbury, fon If 
to the earl of Clarendon, was more fortu= ' 
nate. He endeavoured to carry over foar | 
regiments of cavalry; and he actual 
brought the preateſt part of them to the 
prince's quarters. „ 

Lord Churchill made a like attempt with 

{ome troops of dragoons, and. ſucceſsfully 

accompliſhed his purpoſe. This nobleman ' 
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if had been raiſed from the rank of a page, 
| had been inveſted with a high command in 
5, | the army, had been created a-peer, and had 
I ewed his whole fortune to the king's boun- 
Ni 


= 2 


= 4 1 REP Wb PRE 
ty. His deſertion. therefore, As it Was leſs 
5 ee. was conſidered as more inexcuſa- 
dſe than * of any other: but he proha-. 
8 E ought. that no. Wane, which.a, prince, 


tow, can ever impoſe ſuch an obli-, 
2 garjon on a ſuhject, as to render 1 it bis duty 
tg obey him in 99 thing. pariclal in 
_ effefling the TN 8 f his cohntry. He n 
attended by ᷑olonel' Berkley, and 85 
of Grafton, natural ſon to the late king. Wy 
James had lately repaired to Sali ury,, 
nl ters of his army, with, a view 
_ of oppoſing che progreſs. of the prince, hut, 
he no. ſooner heard of theſe, deſertions,..than, 


oh % altered. bis mind; and. refolyed. to draw 


Ade remaining farces, and retire towards 
ndon. : AA, was his firſt ſtage in his 
xch to. . ; aud there prince 
ge, 1 the young duke af 
vg Ormond, George Hewet, and ſame. 
E other perſons of dia an, deſerted, him 
iy the night time, and. withdrew to the 
prince's camp. he * princes Anne, being. 
informed of this circumſtance, pretended 
ſear of the king's diſpleaſure, and accord- 
17 retired, in t 0 company of the biſhop 


5 4 Londen and lady 3 She 1 
wv ere 


2 e #8 e Was 
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| - Gately raiſed a trodp for her protection. 
_ The late king, in order to ſatisfy the na- 
_ . Hon, had brought up his neices in the firict- 
; eſt principles of the Proteſtant religion; 


and as thoſe princeſſes were conſidered as 


| "been taken to inſpire them, from their ear- 


againſt Popery, 


- + Though, this circumſtance may, in ſome 


meaſure, account for the princeſſes behavi- 


- our, it bad no way prepared the king to 
expect ſo aſtoniſhing an event. He burſt 
into tears, when he received the effeding 
news: God help me,” cried he, in the 


_ - -extremity. of his grief, *© my own children 
have forſaken me.” The king, it might 
be owned, was, at this time, a real object 


of pity and compaſſion: even his unhappy 


prejudices, which were the original cauſe of 
all his misfortunes, ſeem rather to 14 9 9 6 


> than hatred :. but then it muſt be allowed, 


that they rendered him totally unfit for the 
big ſtation, in which he was placed. _ 
The news which he received from all 
g quarters, contributed to increaſe. that terror 
da and" conſternation, with which he was, at 


3 WE Oy» 


"the chief fupport of the eſtabliſhed faith | 
after their father's apoſtacy, great pains had 


., preſent, overwhelmed. Colonel Capley, 


we 6 : 
* 


eee e en 


nqur, a Catholic ; together with lord Mont- 
gomery, a nobleman of the fame religion. 


* . 
2 
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| .deputy-govehour of Hull, made himſeif 

matter of that important fortreſs ; and com- 
mitte to priſon lord Langdate, the gover-, 


The towns of 'Newcaflle admitted lord 

Lumley, and declared for the prince, a free 

arliament. The duke of N | 

eutenant n name, aud 
e. 


| claration was read in Oxford by the duke of 


Ormond, and heartily approved by that uni- 


_ verſity, who likewiſe © complimented ' the 
Prince with an offer of their plate. A ner 


eclaration was publiſhed in the princess 
name, faid to be his third declaration, but 


85 | without his knowledge or conſent ; © where | 


; ; 


| every one was required to apprehend and 
puniſn all F apiſts, who, contrary to law, 


preſumed” either to carry arms, or exert any 


act of civil authority. 


It may not be improper to obſerve, that a 
merry ballad, called Lilliballero, being 
publiſhed at this time in derifion of the Ca- 
kholjes, and the Iriſh, was greedily receiy- 
ed by the people, and was univerſally ſung - 

by men o 


all orders, even by the king's 


national ſpirit. This incident both diſco- 
: ; , Ml 7 | | 4 * Reg 8 0 | Naw | *55 26%: fs N f A vered; 
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orfolk lord 
The prince's de- 
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diſcontent of the natie n. 
A hue and cry after father Peters, 
Was publickly cryed and fold in the ſtreets 
though that perſon was a member of the KF 
privy- council. A. legal impeachment a» | 
gainſt the earl of Saliſbury, '** for infring- 

ing the moſt ſacred laws of the kingdom, 
„ by turning Papiſt, was preſented to the. 
nd- jury of Middleſex,” who found the 
ill. In a word, every thing ſeemed to tend 
to a total overthrow of the Catholic party, 
and of that unhappy prince, who had ruin- 
ed himſelf in ſupport of their cauſd. 

In theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, the 

king convened the few Proteſtant lords ſpi - 
ritual and temporal who happened to be at 

London, and emplored their advice. They 
unanimouſly exhorted him immediately to 
aſſemble a parliament; to publiſh a full and: 
abſolute pardon in favour of all thoſe, who; 

had joined the prince of Orange; to dif- 
patch deputies to treat with bim about an. 

_ accommodation z'and to deprive all Catho-. 

lies of public employments, whether civil 

[2 0rn-tarys; No os 435 t wo. 

. He. inſtantly ordered the Catholics: to iſ- 

\ ſue writs for other elections: he publiſh- 
ed a proclamation, importing, that all peers _ 
and commons ſhould be at liberty, to vote 
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© - bieledied without diſtinfiion, "whether, ey 
had or had not declared for the prinee of 


Orange: he deprived Hales, « Celle, of 


the lieutenancy of the Tower, and beſtowed. 


3 - that poſt upon colonel Skelton; and he ap- 


pointed the marquis of Hallifax, the earl 
of Nottingham, and lord Godolphin, to 
treat with the prince of Orange, who far 


5 . | niſhed them with ſaſe - conducts. 


- Theſe deputies, had an audience of, the : 
prince at Hungerford ; where they delivered | 
their waſter's propoſals in writing. "Theſe | 
were, that the ſettlement of the nation 
mould be left to the deciſion of a free pat- 
lament, which he had accordi gly ſum- 
moned to meet; and that, in the mean 
time, the two armies ſhould be kepe a aa 


5 ep) diſtance from London. 


EE that all Papiſts ſhould be A and = 


The prince on the other hand, q 


N 
prived of their employments, which they 
fleſſed ; that all proclamations againſt 


imſelf ſhould be recalled ; and if any per- 


5 74 ſons "had been impriſoned on account of 
- their attachment to him, they ſhould. in- 


ſtantly be ſet at liberty: that, for the 
greater ſecurity of the city, the government 


* of the laws ſhould be committed to the 


lord mayor: that if the king should thin 
* We to > I Fg: luring. the 
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fefon of parliament, the prince ſhould like- 
wile reſide in the ſame place with zn e- 
qual number of gvards; or that he and 
* king ſhould reſide at an equal diſtance 
from London: that the two armies ſhould. 

de removed thirty. miles from the city; 
and that no new forces ſhould be brought 
into the kingdom: that Tilbury- fort ſhould 

| be put in the hands of the city-magiſ- 
trates: that in order to prevent an inva- 
fon from abroad, the fortreſs of Portſmouth 
2835 be A to * charge of Doug, 
perion, equally apreeable to the king and 
the AY, and that, till the meeting of 

_ parhament, 


RA yok of, the revenue ſhould, be, 
_ aligned for the maintenance of the prince's_ 


The king, having . peruſed theſe propo- 
fals, „ 46 ce more 8 = 
than he expected. He aſſembled the noble- _ Ut 
men, who were in London, in order to 
_ . conſult about the preſent ſituation. of af- 1 
_ fairs. Addrefling himſelf to the earl of Bed- 1 
ford, my lord,” ſaid he, you are a 
* good man; have great influence; and 
'* can do me ſignal ſervice.“ Alas!“ i 
replied the earl, I am a feeble old mann. 
very incapable of performing any conſi= | 
derable ſervice: but I had a ſon,” he 
idded with a ſigh, who, if now alive, 
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could ſerve your majeſty in a more 9 
e feQtual manner.” He alluded to lord 
| Ruſſel, who, towards the end of the late 
. reign, had fallen a ſacrifice to the king's 
{then duke of York's) vengeance. James 


: 4 


with the general happine 


entirely blaſted by the ſelfiſh and intereſted 


| would be the firſt! ſacrifices to national re- 
ſentment, and that perpetual baniſhment, 


þ expect to ſuffer. "POP! were therefore de- 


was ſo thunderſtruck with this anſwer, that 


be remained for ſome time ſpeechleſs. 


Every thing now ſeemed” to aſſume a fa- 
Sue aſpect: and the king, notwith- 
ſtanding the great misfortunes, which he 


had lately ſuffered, and the flill greater 
Calamities, with Which he was threatened, 


might entertain the pleaſing and agreeable 5 
hope, not, indeed, of effecting his arbi- 
defign, which, if properly conſidered, 


could be 2 little advantageous to himſelf 
as to the kingdom; but of enjoying his 
crown at leaſt, on ſome tolerable and eaſy 


conditions; . ſuch as = be conſiſtent 
and welfare of N 
the nation Al 


All theſe expectations, Lois, were 


advice of his . Popiſh counſellors. © They 
0775 that ſhould the king wait the meet- 
ing of a free parliament, they themſelves z 


was . the ſmalleſt penalty which they could 


bros 


"3 or ra £0638 oth Bay” 
Grovs of carryitig the king along, with 
them; whoſe preſence, they hoped, would 
Kill be ſome reſource and protection to 
them in foreign countries; and whoſe re- 
fotation, ſhould it ever happen, would re- 
- Inflate them in power and eher þ Ts 
Wh this view they employed all their 
_- eloquence in order to perſuade his majeſty 
to retire to the court of France. They 
repreſented, that nothing ſhort of a total 
' Extirpation of the Catholic religion, would 
latisfy the demands of a free parliament ; 
that ſuch a meaſure, ſhould the king com- 
ply. would. expoſe him to the. indelible 
 reproach' of prefering his temporal to his 
Eternal intereſt : that ſhould he conſent to 


an entire abolition of whatever he had done 


_ for. the advancement of Popery, it would 

be jn vain, ever after, to think of eſtabliſh 
ing tit in England; whereas a flight in- 
_  terruption would be attended with no bad 

- conſequence; the work, upon his reſtora. _ 
tion, might be reſumed aireſh, and proſe- 
cuted with, greater vigour and cenainty | 
than ever: and that it was more eligible to 
undergo a ſhort exile in the court of a 
great and generous prince, who was both 
able and Willing to reſtore. him, than to 
live in bis own kingdom, expoſed to con- 
vempt and deriſion, poſſeſſed only of N 
„ 1 12 4 


1 be 8 of 8 ä 
madow of royalty, and ſubject to che En- 
"I — of chole, whom he ought e com. 
- - Whether i wie” chüt the King was redity 

inflamed” by theſe | arguments; or that ke - 
was unwillin to ſubmit to the condition 
 _ which, in all likelihood, would have deen 

impoſed by a free parlament; or | finally, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, that he was afraid of 
5 — fafety : certain it is, he aw or 
the reſolution of withdrawing from the king 

dom, and of Ing the” queen, and * 
tou before Him. 

On the tenth of Deu the e 
croſſed the river with her infant! in an oper 
boat, expoſed to the wind and rain; and 
waited" in the fields at "Lambeth, unt 


modation. In this vehicle ſhe travelled to 
Graveſend, where ſhe embarked in 4 . 
veſſel; which conveyed her in ſafet 


failles, and was received b Lewis with 
eat cordiality and friendſhip. 

On the twelfth of the ſame month, the 
- king himſelf diſappeared i in the night-time, 
accompanied only by Sir Edward Hales, a 


une procured a "coach for her accom- 1 


Calais: From thence ſhe re aired to * i | 


new convert; and haſtened to a'ſhip, Which 
Waited for him at the mouth of the river. 
Rn As if this meaſure nh not been moſt 1 
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ale.to 55 nation, of any which echt 
embrace, he had carefully concealed his in- 
tention from all the world; and nothing 
could equal the ſurprize, which ſeined the 


* the court, and the kingdom, upon the | 


very of this range event. 


The more effectually to lige me 


4 Whole machine of government, the king 
named not any one who: ſhould, in his as 
' fence, conduct the; affairs of the public: 

| be. threw the great ſeal into the river ; and 

be revoked all the writs, which he had iſſu- 


| was his unwillingneſs to meet a fret parlia- 
ment, and his reſolution not to yield to 


_ thoſe. conditions, which the people would ||! 
think nereſſary for the protection of their 2M 


UÜberties and religion, 

By this temporary dilution * dorern - 
ment, the populace were now entirely maſ- 
ters; and proceed to wreak their vengeance 


don every thing Which gave them offence, 


They roſe in a tumult and demoliſhed all 


the . They even attacked and 


robbed the houſes of the Florentine envoy 
and Spaniſh ambaſſador, where many Ca- 


tholics had depoſited their moſt valuable ef-. 
fects. Jefferies, the chancellor, who. bad 
Vor. n. 1 U "* 10 


a9 


7 
9 


TT} 
4 
' 
| 


. ed, for the elections to a new parliament, . 
It was even-pretended, that the ſole motive 
which puſhed him to this ſudden deſertion, 


i PF. ß ee; WV R 
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* diſguiſed himfelf, in order the 5 
| vour bis was ſeized” by them, and 
| treated with > much. en that le died _ 
=  In'a little time aſterwards. F 
Never miſcreant ſurely deſerved better '® : | 
: public puniſhment at the hands of juſtice z 
_ though no lover of order and good govern- 
ment can dy ee of the manner in which 
tze penalty was now inflicted, [Mt the 
army, which ſhould have thoſe 
daiiſorders, would, it was er is ra- 
ther to encreaſe them. Feverſham was no 
ſcooner informed of the king's retreat, than 
| He diſbanded the troops which were in the 
neighbourhood, and without either payi 
or difarming chem, let them looſe to pillage 
5 and plunder at pleaſure. 
In ͤ this exigeney, the biſhops Wd peers & 
= who were in town, being the ſole remaining 
authority of the ſtate, thought proper to 
meet together, and to exert their endeavours 
| - for the public ſafety. They elected the 
marquis of Hallifax their Ae : they 
gave directions to the mayor agd aldermen 
| Por preſerving the peace of the city: they 
| ſent orders, which were readily obeyed, to 
| the fleet, the army, and all the garriſons : 
and they made application to the prince, 
. whoſe undertaking they highly b lic: a 
"i he whote 2 * ae cited. 
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wo actually fled: to the Continent, news ar- 


2 5 rived, that! he had been ſeized by the popu- 


lace at Feverſham, while he was making his 


- in-diſpuiſe; that he had been . iin 


treated, till he was known; but that 9 en- 
try had then interpoſed and ſecured him from 
Inſult, though they would by no means con- 
ſent wo his leaving his kingdom. 


manding him to approach no nearer than 


but the meſſage arrived too late. 
He e e returned to London, Where 
Ropulace, — with compaſſion for 
12 unhappy fate, and influ by their 
own levity, had received him with ſhouts 


_ and acclamations of j Jo 


ts regard was ſhown him by the nobility 
or any perſons of e ag They had 
all of chem been vifcutted. on 


account of his blind pare. By to the Ca- 
_ tholics 3 they were ſenſible, that, by their 


late applications to the prince of. Orange, 


they had rendered a reconciliatian totally 

N He himſelf diſcovered not 
ſigns: of ſpitit, nor any intention of 
'% uming-/the reins of vernment, . Which 


ke had once relinquiſhed. Nothing there- 
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| While every one imagined, that the king 


is in- | 
- telligence threw all parties into con ſuſion. 
The prince ſent orders to the king, com- 


While the king rekded at at Whitehall, 1 
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donſalt about the moſt proper meant 
* Fat, petſon; q and d after ſome 
| deliberation, it -was reſolved to puſh him 
| 3 | C 


which, of himſelf, he 


lord —.—. * 
A deſiring a confe- 
the affairs of the nation, 
arreſted under pretext of 85 
a puſport the Dutch 8 | 


po 


and Hallifax, Shrewſ 1 
bury, and Delamere, were 


- which|| he saß qua N * wo. 
r A p ons 3 Fr 
_ was plainly p hs that _ 3 


dad renewed tis fore | 
the: Kid, "094% 
f ra few 


nd emed to Win that he 
x to keep poſſeſſion of 


| 35 Range, He was no 7 convinced, 


. his is people's . an 
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| | ing then reſided, and -t 

turn out the Engliſh; — panes | 
at midnight, to acquaint bis majeſty, that 
de behoved. ua ut his palace” Ba dar | 
ing, and aotco 6 Ham, ext of the utchs - 
' « ofs of Lauderdale's. . He begged b e x 
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FEY giltimited ſabmiſſion, he ventured to 
anvade their religion and liberty ; ſo had he 
at laſt, on diſcovering his error, gone too far 
into the other extreme, and had raſhly con- 
cluded them to be deſtitute of all ſenſe of | 
ce. But finding, ge 
47 „ the-whole  * 
ing him, and 
(3 ed os him to his own councils; he 


to his melancholy fate; and being 
pres by frequent letters from the queen. 
be 


duty and all 
church, the n 1 
nation concurred in 


privately cnbarked in a frigate he had 


boks: and arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe 
icardy, from . rg he topaned to St. 5 


Germains. 


Lewis gare him a kind and friendly re- 5 
_ ception : a conduct, to be ſure, which does 
ſome honour to his generoſity ; but which, 


after all, was but a poor return for thoſe gnai 


favours which he himſelf had received from 


that family; wha, by their 1 54 attach 
ment to the French nation, had 


affections of their own ſubjects. 
Thus ended the reign of a prince, who, 


had he been bern in a private ſphere, might | 


probably have ende very uſeful and in- 
duſtrious ſubje&, but was altogether unqua- 


I Aufied for that high tation, in which he was : 
I | placed. Bigotry and obſtinacy ſeem to have 
)))) 


fed 


or a num- 
ber of years, been gradually forfeiting the 


>- 
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234 The Hiſtory of Euer’. 
been the two principal ingredients in his 
Character. Tranſported with the moſt furious 
| zeal for the propagation of the Catholic 
_ Faith, he was determined, if not by perſua-, | 
ion, at leaſt by force, to impoſe it on the te 
eonſciences of his Proteſtant ſubjects. De- 
firous of erecting a deſpotic government, he 
was reſolved, at all 3 to effect his 
favourite deſign; but being as headſtrong 
as arbitrary in his temper, he proſecuted the 
Work with too much ardour ; by his raſh - 
and precipitant meaſures, he excited the: 
fears, and, at laſt, the oppoſition of his 
free · born ſubjects, and, by that means, 


5 ſaved them from that ſlavery and ſubjection, 


to which, by a prince of a more policy and 
. N they might unhappily have been re- 
|  guce "or "5 5 A 12 . 
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he Kli ee is the moſt dopant with regard 1 ts 

Paper, Pont. and ay 1 -plates, that ever appeared | 
in England ; it is not therefore to be doubted but that 
the Public will ſhew it the Encouragement it deſerves, 
as it will do honour to the E ngliſh 2 its. | | 


On the Firſt of ja way 1763, was publiſhed, No, "7 A 
| to be continue Price Six-Pence, (printed 
in a curious Manner, on a Writing-Paper, and em- 
belliſhed with great Variety of Copper-Plates, all en- 
graved by Grignion) of an elegant Work, OR 4 | 


WP Wt 


Chriſtian' 8 Family BizLE: 8 


Containing 4. 
Oo and New TESTAMENT at ue, 
Together with the 


AP OCRTP HA. 


„„ 
CommenTs and A JOG 
Theological, Hiſtorical, Critical, and Moral: 


Compiled from the Talmudical and Rabbinical Writers 
among the Jews, the Ancient Fathers, and the beſt 
Modern Divines among the Chriſtians, and from the 
Author's own Obſervations; wherein all the Objec- 
tions of Infidels are obviated, the obſcure en 
elucidated, and every Difficulty explained. i 


By the Rev. WILLIAM RIDER, A.B, 


Late of Jeſas College, Oxford, one of the Maſters of | 

St. Paul's School, and Chaplain to the Worſhipful 

Company of Mercers, | 
London: Printed for the AvTnos3 and (by his Ap⸗ 
 Pqintment) ſold hy Meſſ. Wilſon and Fell, at the Angel 
in Pater-noſter Row; T. Merril, at Cambridge; W. 
ackſon, at Oxford; . all other Bookſellers! in Great 


fitain * ö Propoſals may be had, 


y 


2 
* 


1 
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co ND T ION OS... 
HIS Work is printed in two 1. 
| ” lumes Folio, on à fine Writi 
Paper, and executed by the following Ar. 


tiſts, viz. 
plates are all 8 by 


II. The Co 
Gino; J it would therefore be ſuperflu- 
ons to ſay they will be finely executed. 

II. The Book is Printed by ARCHISALP 

TaMIiLTON. q 

IV. The Text i is printed on a-beautiful | 
new Type, caft on purpoſe for this Work, 
by Mr. son, Proſeſſor of e in 
the Univerſity of Glaſgow. 
V. The whole will be compriſed i in one 
Hundred Nymbers : It will therefore be the 
cheapeſt and moſt elegant BIB LE; with 
Notes, that ever appeared. The firſt ay 
ſecond Numbers may be returned, if n 
apf proved,  * 


N. B. pas ee Names will be. 


Pere 


A the deſign of this 3 11 not E to attract 
15 encouragement by the labour of the compiler, but like- 
wiſe to. charm by the elegance of its execution; the 


Author begs lea ve to affure the public, he has taken 


_ Late that the type and paper ſhall be the beſt that can 


be provided; and believes he need not inſiſt on the 
goodneſs of the ſculptures, when it is rr N 
 Grignion is engaged to red Ta | 


"ST. Paut's Scuoo. © w * INE 
Feb. 3. e * 8 ; 5 
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